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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


It  IS  ’  part  of  the  genius  of  Hapoleonism  to  work  clan* 
destine! j,  and  by  surprises.  It  has  brought  about  the 
present  state  of  things  by  cunningly  using  the  Orlean- 
ists  as  its  chief  spokesmen,  and  by  promoting  Le¬ 
gitimists  to  the  dignity  of  ostensible  leaders.  With 
its  usual  craft,  it  purposes  to  retain  the  power 
in  its  own  hands,  and  so  work  matters  that  the 
power  shall  be  concentrated  in  it  more  and  moi’o 
during  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  it  can  openly 
claim  it  and  assert  it  in  public.  We  may  fairly  hope  that 
that  time  will  never  come  ;  but  the  Imperialists  hope  in 
it  and  believe  in  it,  and  they  know  well  from  old  experi¬ 
ments  in  conspiracies  and  coups  d'etat,  how  most  pru¬ 
dently  to  aim  at  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  speculate  as  to 
their  plans  in  the  present  instance,  and  to  see  that  a 
Legitimist  Republic — that  must  be  the  term,  absurd  as 
it  sounds  and  is — under  Imperial  guidance  would  furnish 
an  excellent  chance  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Napoleonic  family.  Whether  a  Legitimist  king 
would  be  tolerated  as  a  means  towards  that  end 
would  be  a  secondary  matter.  The  Prince  Imperial 
or  whatever  title  he  now  holds,  is  still  only  a  child,  and 
the  Comte  de  Charabord  is  childless.  It  might  not  bo 
very  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  legitimate  succession  ;  it 
would  be  very  easy,  the  machine  being  once  set  in  order, 
to  arrange  for  an  Imperialist  usurpation,  if  that  were 
necessary.  Here,  we  venture  to  think,  is  the  rough 
outline  of  the  plots  of  the  chief  plotters  just  now  at  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

That  the  movements  of  the  past  week  are  in  harmony 
with  it,  at  any  rate,  is  plain.  “  Moral  order "  is 
Marshal  MacMahon’.s  watchword  to  the  Versailles 
Assembly  :  “  God  and  the  army  ”  are  the  instruments 
by  which  he  and  his  leaders  propose  to  execute  their 
designs  upon  the  nation.  In  accordance  with  the 
purport  of  these  phrases  we  see  that  already  new  Pre¬ 
fects  are  being  appointed,  with  a  view  to  influencing 
the  next  elections,  and  that  the  whole  administrative 
machinery  is  being  quietly  revolutionised.  The  priests, 
who  act  for  “  God  ”  and  Henri  V.,  will  prove  very  suc¬ 
cessful  election  agents;  and  the  troops,  properly  dis¬ 
tributed,  will  aid  the  same  work.  It  appears  that  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Right,  who  were  strenuously  opposed 
to  any  new  election  under  M.  Thiers’s  rule,  will  be  to 
procure  one  as  soon  as  they  have  duly  informed  the 
electors  as  to  their  duty,  and  if  a  new  plebiscite  can  be 
brought  to  declare  in  favour  of  aristocratic  tyranny  and 
military  direction,  the  initiative  step  in  a  Napoleonic 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


THE  FRENCH  IMBROGLIO. 

The  joke  which  Parisians  are  fond  of  repeating — that 
whatever  work  the  Due  de  Broglie  takes  in  hand  is  sure 
to  lead  to  an  imbroglio — seems  likely  to  be  true  of  the 
minor  revolution  that  he  has  brought  about  this  week. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  hoping  that  his  mischievous 
designs  will  not  produce  much  harm,  and*  may  even  be 
actually  beneficial  in  forcing  M.  Thiers  to  commit  him¬ 
self  irrevocably  to  the  Radical  programme  before  he 
resumes  the  station  from  which  he  has  been  ousted  ;  and 
though  that  view  is,  we  think,  too  favourable,  it  is  pretty 
clear  at  any  rate  that  the  champion  of  Orleanism  will 
by  his  last  move  gain  but  little  for  the  cause  of  Monarchy 
in  France,  and  very  little  indeed  for  that  particular 
Monarchical  cause  to  which  he  is  attached.  It  seems 
that  the  Right,  following  the  fashion  of  some  less  aris¬ 
tocratic  revolutionists,  had  stoutly  resolved  to  overturn 
M.  Thiers,  and  avenge  themselves  on  the  Left,  without 
coming  to  any  clear  understanding  as  to  the  sort  of 
government  that  should  be  set  up  in  his  stead.  As  to 
the  mere  form  of  government,  of  course,  it  could  hardly 
be  in  doubt.  There  was  no  question,  of  course,  that  for  the 
present  the  Thiers  project  of  a  Republic  without  Repub¬ 
licanism  must  be  maintained  until  the  people  could  be 
properly  diilled  or  riddled  into  accepting  a  sulratitute  more 
avowedly  tyrannical.  But  it  would  have  been  the  part 
of  a  wise  plotter  to  arrange  what  should  be  the  ultimate 
as  well  as  the  mediate  object  of  his  schemes,  and  the 
Due  de  Broglie  seems  not  to  have  done  this,  or  else  to 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  breaking  his  plans  almost 
before  they  were  laid.  Had  it  been  in  any  way  possible 
for  the  Due  d’Aumale  to  succeed  M.  Thiers,  and  thus 
to  attempt  what  M.  Thiers  was  too  wise  or  too  ambitious 
to  undertake — the  organisation  of  an  Orleanist  regime 
under  the  name  of  Republicanism—  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  Orleanist  Monarchism  to  be  in  time  alto¬ 
gether  restored.  M.  de  Broglie  must,  however,  long 
before  this  have  seen  the  hopelessness  of  such  an 
attempt,  if  indeed  he  ever  seriously  thought  of  it, 
and  did  not  from  the  first  join  the  conspiracy 
against  M.  Thiers  with  the  knowledge  that  his  own 
party  could  derive  no  special  advantage  from  it.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  all  along  the  Orleanists  were  either 
dupes  or  willing  tools  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Orleanists  will  gain  little  from  it  beyond  the 
possible  chance  of  seeing  the  popular  liberties  restrained 
by  Monarchical  domination  of  some  sort. 

Where  the  Monarchical  domination — whatever  its 
strength  and  permanence  may  be — is  coming  from, 
18  ^sily  to  be  seen.  Marshal  MacMahon  is  a 
Legitimist  with  a  soldier’s  leanings  to  Imperialism. 
The  Legitimists  are  ostensibly  the  strongest  party 
in  the  new  oligarchy,  but  the  Imperialists  are  its 
chief  wirepullers.  Without  the  spur  of  Napoleonic  in¬ 
fluence,  always  more  active  than  its  rival  allies,  neither 
the  Legitimists  nor  the  Orleanists  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  organised  to  defeat  M.  Thiers  last  Saturday, 
©ven  had  they  been  numerically  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
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to  some  impatience  of  the  narrowly  personal  tone  in 
which  this  sort  of  question  is  discussed.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  the  Rev.  This  has  blundered  here  or  the 
Rev.  That  blundered  there,  compared  with  the  question 
how  long  we  are  to  put  up  with  a  magisterial  system 
which  will  inflict  npon  us  an  indefinite  number  of  Rev 
These  and  Rev.  Those  with  infinite  possibilities  for  sirngg^ 
blundering  until  the  end  of  time  ?  How  long,  in  short 
is  the  institution  of  an  unpaid  magistracy  to  continue  ? 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  continue  in  an  unreformed  condition  ? 
The  arguments,  or  rather  the  argument — for  there  is 
but  one  of  any  value — for  its  existence  is  familiar  enough 
and  cogent  enough,  as  we  are  all  ready  to  admit ;  bnt 


have  miscalculated  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  and 
that,  judging  them*  too  weak  to  be  worth  defeating, 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  acquire  strength  that  will 
render  their  defeat  difficult  or  even  impossible. 


THE  CHIPPING  NORTON  CASE. 

The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  says  Coke,  with  un¬ 
wonted  enthusiasm,  is  such  “  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  doth  not  contain  the  like,  if  it  be  duly  executed ;  ” 
and  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  main  proposition, 
whatever  wo  may  think  of  the  concluding  proviso. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  the  due  or  undue  execution  of  the 
office,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of 
English  justices  of  the  peace  do  frequently  present  a 
spectacle  without  a  parallel  in  Christendom.  “Justices’ 
justice  ”  has  passed  into  a  proverb  amongst  us,  and  were 
it, not  that  the  patience  of  the  Englishman  has  passed 
into  a  greater  proverb  still,  wo  should  not  now  be  chafing 
at  one  of  those  exhibitions  of  judicial  imbecility  which 
are  periodically  offered  to  the  public.  For  our  own  part 
we  do  not  propose  to  say  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  about  the  two  foolish  clergymen  whose  sentence  of 
•sixteen  women  to  imprisonment  at  Chipping  Norton  for 
•alleged  intimidation  of  male  labourers,  has  produced  such 
a  storm  of  indignation  and  ridicule.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Harris  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  D.  Carter,  are  probably 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  hundreds  of  their  clerical 
colleagues  on  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  tower 
of  Siloam  happens  to  have  fallen  upon  them,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  sinners  against  common 
sense  and  common  justices  above  all  clergy men-magis- 
strates  that  dwell  in  England,  or  even  that  dwell  in 
Oxfordshire.  There  seem,  on  the  contrary',  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  while  not  mentally  inferior  to  the 
average  clerical  magistrate,  they  are  mther  above  than 
•beneath  the  ordinary  level  of  those  who  combine  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  Avith  the  administration  of  the 
Game  Laws.  Disgraceful  as  was  the  sentence  that  they 
inflicted,  it  appears  to  have  been  discreditable  to  the 
heads  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  rather  than  their  hearts. 
W  e  are  informed,  indeed,  that  the  sentence  was  as  dis- 
itasteful  to  the  justices  themselves  as  to  the  public  ;  and 
that,  to  avoid  the  fancied  necessity  of  pronouncing  it, 
they  repeatedly  suggested  to  the  prosecutor  that  ho 
should  not  press  the  charge.  Their  sin  lay  not  in 
inflicting  an  absurdly  severe  sentence,  but  in  being 
ignorant  that  they  had  any  option  to  inflict  a  nominal  one. 
’Their  act  was  not  an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  but 
of  sheer  amiable,  conscientious  blundering.  So  at  least 
it  is  represented  in  the  only  reports  which  are  as  yet 
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be  regarded  by  the  judge.  The  ecclesiastic  is  as 
it  were  professionally  bound  to  take  a  distorted  view  of 
a  multitude  of  cases  which  come  ^fore  him.  He  is 
bound  alike  by  his  instincts  and  his  position  to  look  at 
certain  sins  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  at  others 
through  a  reversed  telescope.  And  he  is  mentally  as 
unsuited  to  his  position  as  he  is  morally.  Wo  do  not 
mean  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  damaging  effects  of 
theological  training  upon  the  reason,  since  few  clergy¬ 
men  and  very  few  country  parsons  indeed,  have  ever 
exposed  themselves  to  such  deleterious  influences.  But 
the  theological  habit  of  mind  may  be  contracted  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  systematic  study  of  dogma,  and  in  the 
average  clergyman  it  is  strongly  developed.  His  mode 
of  thinking  and  his  mode  of  life  alike  disqualify  him  for 
a  judicial  post.  He  is  notoriously  wanting  in  the 
ability  to  see  two  sides  of  a  question,  signally  incapable 
of  weighing  evidence,  and  conspicuously  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  wofrld.  His  removal  from  the  bench 
is  unquestionably  an  indispensable  preliminary  of  re¬ 
form  ;  but  though  the  worst,  he  is  by  no  means  the 
only  offender  under  the  present  system.  Justice  Shal¬ 
low  was  a  layman,  and  we  dare  not  hope  that 
the  breed  of  Shallows  is  extinct  in  the  country. 
A  descendant  of  Shallow  —  or '  for  that  matter  a 
descendant  of  the  inimitable  imbecile  “  cousin  Slender  ” 
himself — would  experience  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  put  on  the  commission  in  these  days — in  becom¬ 
ing  “  cust-alorum  ;  ay !  and  ratalorum  too  ’* — if  he  had 
the  requisite  “  county  position.**  Shallow  and  Slender, 
it  is  true,  are  in  many  cases  powerless  for  harm,  because 
they  are  swamped  by  a  majority  of  perhaps  sensible 
colleagues.  But  conceive  Shallow  and  Slender  acting 
as  the  “two  justices**  in  petty  sessions!  or  rather,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  imagine  the  circumstance  ;  we  may 
most  of  us  recollect  its  occasional  occurrence,  and  the 
wonderful  results  which  have  followed  from  it.  And 
what  except  accident,  or  that  fortunate  modesty  which 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  company  with  in¬ 
competence,  is  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  whole 
bench  of  Shallows  and  Slenders  ?  Once  appointed,  what 
probability  would  there  be  of  their  being  removed  for 
anything  short  of  disgraceful  conduct  or  corruption? 
The  Times  appears  to  us  exceedingly  sanguine  in  antici¬ 
pating  the  removal  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Harris  from 
the  commission.  Our  own  experience  at  least  does  not 
supply  us  with  an  instance  of  the  removal  of  a  justice 
for  mere  incapacity.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  bo  expected. 
Not  having  been  selected  for  their  competency,  it  would 
be  illogical  to  remove  them  for  incompetency.  But  this 
state  of  things  cannot  longer  endure.  Some  sort  of 
guarantee  of  fitness  must  be  secured,  and  the  Chancellor 
must  either  exercise  his  powers  of  appointment  on  quite 
a  different  principle  from  the  present,  or  else  the  rural 
magistracy  must  be  thrown  open  and  made  elective,  like 
the  chief  magistracy  in  a  corporate  town.  Something 
more  than  mere  wealth  and  position  in  a  country  must 
be  demanded  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  execute  its 
laws ;  and  over  those  who  are  so  appointed  a  very 
different  sort  X)f  supervision  must  be  exercised.  Re¬ 
moval  from  the  commission  must  no  longer  be  a 
punishment  reserved  only  for  gross  moral  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  a  justice  but  must  follow  sternly  and 
speedily  in  every  case  of  proved  incapacity. 

H.  D.  T. 


THE  O’KEEFFE  TRIAL. 

The  verdict  extorted  from  a  Dublin  jury  last  Tuesday 
by  ^Chief  Justice  Whiteside  is  a  very  characteristic 
episode  in  a  remarkably  Irish  imbroglio.  Abont  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  we  take  it,  there  can  be  little 
room  for  donbt ;  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  most 
extreme  Catholics  probably  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chief  Jnstice  in  everything  but  the  feelings  with  which 
they  regard  it.  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  although  a  zealous  and 
^tive  parish  priest,  and  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  fall  in  with  those  high 
Ultramontane  notions  in  favour  at  headquarters.  All 
reasonable  ^Catholics  perceive  that  the  Pope’s  wild  idea 


of  subjugating  the  world  can  only  be  realized  by  first 
establishing  a  despotism  within  the  Church,  and  that 
therefore,  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  may  expect  first 
to  feel  the  lash,  and  suffer  from  the  chains.  We  have 
been  apt  to  suppose  that  Ireland  was  pre-eminently 
ready  to  enslave  itself,  as  a  preliminary  to  conquering 
the  world.  We  know  the  Irish  are  regarded  as  the 
chosen  people,  destined,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  impress 
their  virtues  and  their  religion  upon  a  world  sunk  in 
wickedness.  But  there  are  stubborn  men  even  in  Ire¬ 
land,  men  who  think  it  possible  to  please  God,  without 
allowing  arrogant  ecclesiastics  to  trample  them  under 
their  hoofs  ;  and  who  are  as  ready  to  oppose  despotism 
and  arbitrary  violence  as  they  are  to  submit  humbly  to 
sober  and  lawful  government.  There  are  Catholics 
who  can  distinguish  between  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  slavish  submission  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of 
haughty  and  ambitious  prelates.  Cardinal  Cullen  has  not 
had  everything  his  own  way.  There  are  spirits  in  Ireland 
to  whom  his  “  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  ”  by  no  means  represents 
the  final  expression  of  human  and  Divine,  wisdom.  Such 
men  labour  under  a  peculiar  difficulty.  It  is  so  easy  to 
vilify  their  motives  and  misrepresent  their  views.  They 
are  accused  of  breaking  through  the  bounds  of  disci¬ 
pline,  while  they  are  merely  resisting  unlawful  and 
arbitrary  power ;  they  are  alleged  to  be  anarchical  and 
ill-conditioned,  while  they  are  simply  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  order  scarcely  able  to  contend  against  the 
apostles  of  anarchy  in  high  places.  There  is  in  truth 
no  more  difficult  position  in  the  world  than  that  of  a 
humble  priest,  loyal  to  his  Church,  but  loyal  also  to  his 
conscience,  when  he  finds  the  machinery  of  government 
perverted  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  manly  inde¬ 
pendence. 

It  was  inevitable,  with  such  a  man’as  Mr.  O’Keeffe, and 
such  a  prelate  as  Cardinal  Cullen,  that  sooner  or  later 
there  should  be  war.  We  do  not  question  the  Cardinal’s 
sincerity  ;  no  doubt  he  is  quite  as  willing  to  be  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Rome  as  he  wishes  Ireland  to  bo  in  his ; 
and,  doubtless,  he  entertains  the  conviction  that  all  in¬ 
dependence  among  the  clergy  is  a  deadly  sin,  which  it 
is  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  uproot.  Such  a  man  always 
finds  tools  to  his  hand,  and  creates  a  party,  we  may 
almost  say  of  fanatics,  eagerly  bent  on  enslaving  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  Sooner  or  later  such  persons  were 
sure  to  come  in  collision  with  refractory  subjects.  The 
first  quarreHn  which  Father  O’Keeffe  was  engaged  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  law-suit.  It  is  useless-  going  inlS  that 
dispute,  the  end  of  which  was  that  Bishop  Walsh  made 
libellous  statements  on  Father  O’Keeffe,  and  on  being 
sued  paid  550Z.  to  compromise  the  action.  In  the  first 
round,  therefore.  Father  O’Keeffe  came  off  winner.  That 
victory,  however,  cost  him  dear,  and  has  been  the  origin 
of  all  his  ‘subsequent  troubles.  To  sue  a  bishop  for  libel 
was  an  awful  scandal  to  those  who  wished  to  keep 
up  the  hierarchy  of  despotism.  It  was  the  duty  of  Mr. 
O’Keeffe,  according  to  the  Cullenites,  to  accept  any 
amount  of  abuse  from  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  if  not 
with  thankfulness,  at  all  events  with  acquiescence.  To 
assert  his  civil  rights  as  a  man,  without  first  laying  down 
his  position  as  a  priest,  was  an  attack  on  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  idea  that  a  man,  when  he  becomes  a  priest,  ceases 
to  be  a  citizen.  After  this  the  complication  increased. 
Father  O’Keeffe’s  curates  denounced  him  from  the 
pulpits  of  his  own  parish  as  a  liar.  Father  O’Keeffb 
wrote  to  the  bishop  asking  the  removal  of  the  curates, 
but  the  bishop  did  not  condescend  to  notice  his  applica¬ 
tion.  Then  Cardinal  Cullen  intervened,  and  advised 
Father  O’Keeffe  to  submit  and  apologise  to  the  bishop  for 
bringing  an  action  against  him.  This  was  actually  done, 
but  the  curates  were  not  removed,  and  Father  O’Keeffe 
found  that  he  had  eaten  humble  pie  for  nothing.  Without 
following  in  detail  the  well-known  story,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  ultimately  Cardinal  Cullen  suspended 
Mr.  O’Keeffe  for  the  original  sin  of  suing  the  bishop.  This 
suspension  was  communicated  to  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  Father  O’Keeffe  was  deprived  of  his 
chaplaincy  to  the  Callan  Poor  Law  Union ;  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
was  removed  from  his  position  as  manager  of  the  National 
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Schools.  In  other  respects,  Father  O’Keeffe  has  suffered  gained  a  ^eat  victory  in  procuring  a  judgment  against 
DO  harm  from  the  suspension.  He  retains  his  church  the  legalitjr  of  the  suspension ;  because  the  public 
and  the  support  of  his  parishioners.  authorities  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  treat  the  suspen- 

*  The  gist  of  the  controversy  is  thus:  that  Father  sion  as  null  and  void,  and  to  restore  Father  O’Keeffe  to 
O’Keeffe  was  suspended  without  a  trial  for  exercising  the  the  positions  from  which  he  has  been  removed.  This  is 
right  that  every  citizen  possesses,  of  protecting  himself  a  new  point  that  ought  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hands 
from  slander  by  the  aid  of  the  courts  of  law.  Except  of  Mr.  Bouverie  ;  for,  whatever  custom  may  exist  with 
among  the  devotees  of  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  reference  to  the  removal  of  a  suspended  priest,  it  can 
power,  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  gross  in-  have  no  application  to  a  man  who  is  declared  by  the 
justice  inflicted  upon  Father  O’Keeffe.  If  his  action  is  highest  authority  in  the  land  not  to  have  been  suspended 
sustained,  every  priest  in  Ireland  is  deprived  of  the  pro-  according  to  law.  In  this  way,  at  all  events,  we  hope 
tection  of  law,  and  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  his  Father  O’Keeffe  will  ^  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  But  disgraceful  as  was  Cardinal  State  in  curbing  a  mischievous  and  arrogant  despotism. 

Cullen’s  conduct,  there  was  no  direct  legal  remedy.  _  W.A.  H. 

Even  if  the  cardinal’s  suspension  had  been  flagrantly 

illegal,  it  could  not  in  itself  have  formed  the  basis  of  an  THE  LAW  OF  SEDUCTION 

action.  The  suspension  could  not  be  set  aside  by  a 

court  of  law ;  but  indirectly  Father  O’Keeffe  was  able  In  one  of  the  most  thought-stirring  chapters  of 
to  invoke  the  law.  The  suspension  was,  in  the  legal  Buckle’s  ‘  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,’  that  able 
sense  of  the  word,  jmhlishedy  and  accordingly  if  it  were  writer  brings  forward  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  false  prin- 
not  legal,  it  constituted  a  libel.  The  cardinal  was  ciple  is  pernicious  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sincerity 
therefore  put  on  his  trial,  not  for  suspending  Father  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  held.  He  shows  that  an 
O’Keeffe,  but  for  saying  that  he  suspended  him.  Just  earnest  desire  to  do  good  when  not  allied  with  intellec- 
as  the  Claimant  is  tried,  not  for  personation — w’hich  tual  enlightenment  is  not  only  not  conducive  to  human 
is  the  real  crime  that  ho  is  charged  with, — but  for  welfare,  but  tends  to  the  production  of  enormous  evils, 
falsehood,  for  saying  that  he  is  Tich borne.  In  reality,  He  adduces  a  long  list  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  com- 
however,  the  real  issue  is  ^  tried.  If  Cardinal  Cullen  mitted  under  the  sanction  of  the  very  best  intentions  to 
asserted  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority,  prove  that,  evil  for  evil,  ignorance  is  more  dangerous  to 
ho  suspended  Father  O’Keeffe,  and  the  fact  was  society  than  vice.  The  selfish  monkey  who  used  the 
so,  he  committed  no  libel.  But  if  either  the  au-  cat’s  paw  to  pull  his  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire  was  not 
thority  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise  was  not  accord-  nearly  so  mischievous  as  the  kind-hearted  monkey  who 
ing  to  law,  then  he  stated  that  which  was  not  time  in  fed  the  child  with  hot  soup. 

fact,  however  innocent  his  intention,  and  was  guilty  of  The  theory  of  the  subjection  of  the  female  half  of 
libel.  The  questions,  therefore,  really  before  the  jury,  humanity  to  the  male  half,  like  other  systems  of  protec- 
were:  (1)  Had  the  Cardinal  authority  to  suspend  tion  and  dependence,  has  sometimes  been  developed  into 
Father  O’Keefle  ;  and  (2)  Did  he  exercise  that  authority  practice  under  the  influence  of  the  selfish  feelings  of 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  law.  Substantially  the  men,  and  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  sentiments  of 
dispute  was  a  purely  legal  one,  and  there  was  nothing  a  more  generous  nature  ;  but  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 
for  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  but  to  whether  the  application  of  the  principle  to  man’s  selfish 
determine  the  damages.  That  they  have  failed  to  do.  ends  has,  on  the  whole,  done  so  much  harm  to  women 
'  If  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  anything,  ho  is  entitled  to  as  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  do  them  good 
much  more  than  a  farthing,  and  whether  he  is  entitled  through  it.  Women  have  alternately  been  used  as 
or  not  is  a  question  that  the  judges  alone  can  settle.  It  the  catspaws  of  men,  and  as  children  who  are  to  be  fed 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  jury  did  not  find  substantial  by  those  who  know  what  is  good  for  them.  We  are 
damages,  because,  if  the  judge’s  ruling  is  upheld.  Father  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  earnest  and  unprejudiced  in- 
O’Keeffe  will  be  entitled  to  a  new’  trial  on  account  of  the  vestigation  of  the  matter  will  show  that  they  have  sus- 
inadequacy  of  the  damages,  and  the  Cardinal  may  have  tained  gi’eater  injury  in  the  latter  way  than  in  the 
to  pay  the  costs  twice  over.  If  judgment  goes  the  other  former  ;  and  this  fact  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  crowning 
way,  it  would  have  done  him  no  harm  to  give  substan-  objection  to  the  subjection  of  any  one  class  of  people  to 
tial  damages.  any  other  class. 

The  verdict  will,  probablj",  be  at  once  attacked,  and  The  present  state  of  the  law  of  seduction  is  an  apt  il- 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  be  upheld.  The  lustration  of  our  position.  In  the  first  place  it  may  very 
effect  of  the  former  judgment  on  the  demurrer,  in  which  well  be  asked,  why  is  a  remedy  at  law  given  to,  or 
the  Chief  Justice  w’as  overruled,  seems  to  have  been  that  rather  for,  w’omen  and  not  to  men  ?  Is  it  supposed  that 
even  if  the  suspension  were  illegal,  according  to  the  law  men  are  the  only  seducers,  and  women  the  only  per- 
of  the  Church,  and  the  publication,  therefore,  amounted  sons  who  are  seduced  ?  That  W’ould  be  a  strange 
jprimd  facie  to  libel,  still  the  Cardinal  had  made  the  opinion  indeed  for  a  people  whose  chief  fountain  of 
statement  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  and  was  not  guilty  moral  inspiration  is  the  Bible.'  The  very  first  section 
of  libel  unless  ho  were  actuated  by  express  malice,  of  that  hook  teems  with  'instances  of  the  seduction  of 
There  was  no  express  malice  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  men  by  women.  From  Eve  to  Potiphar’s  wife  w’e  have 
case  forbids  it ;  w'hcther  right  or  wrong,  at  all  one  long  list  of  w’omen  using  their  persuasive  powers 
events,  the  Cardinal  believed  himself  to  bo  right,  in  order  to  lead  men  into  evil.  We  know  that  it  will 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  accused  of  making  be  replied  to  this  that  the  legal  remedy  is  given  to 
a  wilfully  false  statement.  If  this  is  the  true  women  and  not  to  men,  not  because  women  only  can  be 
effect  of  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer,  it  is  easy  to  see  seduced,  but  because  they  are  most  injured.  But  this 
where  Father  O’Keeffe’s  action  will  break  dow  n.  The  only  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  raising  a  more  serious 
Queen’s  Bench  has  virtually  decided  that  the  suspension,  one.  Why  should  a  grown-up  womaji  be  protected 
having  taken  place  under  the  authority  of  an  illegal  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  acts  ?  Why  should 
rescript,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Church ;  any  person  be  allowed  to  come  into  a  court  of  law  and 
and,  for  other  purposes,  for  Parliament  and  the  public  ask  for  damages  caused  by  an  act  to  which  she  was  a 
authorities  in  Ireland,  that  is  a  most  important  judgment  consenting  party  ?  Wo  know  that  by  a  legal  fiction 
infaveurof  Mr.  O’Keeffe;  but  it  will  probably  l)e  held  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  woman  herself  who 
that  the  Cardinal  w  as  justified  in  sending  the  statement  brings  the  action,  but  her  father  who  sues  on  account 
to  the  public  bodies,  because  it  w  as  his  duty  to  do  so,  if  of  the  loss  of  her  service.  “  The  law  is  this,”  says 


he  believed  the  suspension  to  be  legal,  whether  it  was  so 
or  not.  The  court  has  held  in  substance  that  Father 


the  Attorney-General,  “  you  must  show  some  kind 
of  service  and  loss  of  service  in  order  to  found 


O’Keeffe  has  been  wronged,  but  it  may  very  fairly  say  the  action ;  but  that  done,  the  damages  need  not 

that  the  circuitous  and  indirect  remedy— by  way  of  libel,  be  limited  by  loss  of  service.  Sixpence  might  eover 

is  not  open  to  him,  and  that  the  law  provides  no  distinct  the  injury  sustained  from  loss  of  service,  and 

means  of  redress.  Father  O’Keeffe  has,  however,  really  damages  of  10,000Z.  be  awarded  for  injuiy  to  the 
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feelings/^  So  clearlj  are  the  damages  not  given  on 
account  of  the  loss  to  the  father,  that  a  Bill  is  now 
before  Parliament  which  proposes  to  abolish  the  fiction 
of  service,  and  the  Attorney- General  said,  on  that  Bill 
being  read  a  second  time,  that  the  law  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  give  the  woman  herself  the  right  of  action.  Now 
it  was  revolting  enough  that  a  woman  should  be  held 
the  property  of  her  father — a  position  from  which  she 
only  escaped  to  become  the  property  of  some  other  man ; 
but  this  at  least  avoided  the  absurdity  of  compensating 
a  person  for  damage  done  by  herself.  What  is  now 
proposed  ?  An  adult  human  being  of  sound  mind  is  to 
be  allowed  to  come  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  to 
plead,  “  I  have  don6  what  is  held  to  be  an  immoral  act, 
and  I  find  I  am  hurt  by  having  so  done.  If  I  had 
stipulated  with  the  other  party  to  the  deed  for  a  price 
for  my  degradation,  you  would  not  have  enforced  the 
payment  of  it;  but  this  I  have  not  done.  Will  you 
therefore  please  to  fix  the  amount  I  am  to  receive,  as 
liberally  as  you  always  do,  and  see  that  it  is  paid  to 
me. 

Now  what  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  law 
on  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit  ?  It  fosters  the 
idea  in  women  that  they  cannot  resist  temptation. 
Instead  of  inculcating  upon  them  the  duty  of  guarding 
their  own  honour,  it  teaches  them  irresponsibility  and 
dependence.  The  assumption  which  underlies  both  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  the  change  proposed  by  Mr. 
Charley  is  that  women  must  be  treated  as  children 
who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  this 
assumption  tends,  ,by  developing*  a  public  [opinion  in 
accordance  with  itself,  to  create  its  own  justification. 
A  system  more  utterly  demoralizing  to  women  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  Woman  is  not  only  told  she  is 
the  “  weaker  vessel,”  but  society  makes  her  so.  If,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  she  “falls,”  a  society,  which  is 
scandalised  at  the  boldness  of  some  women  who  plead 
the  cause  of  their  sex  from  a  public  platform,  affords  her*| 
facility  for  a  public  confession  of  her  humiliation,  and 
after  administering  a  golden  anodyne  to  her  wounded 
conscience,  turns  her  out  like  the  scapegoat  into  the 
wilderness.  It  is  little  to  be  w’ondered  at  thc*t  the 
women  who  come  forward  under  such  conditions  to 
claim  legal  redress  are  the  least  deserving  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  while  thereally  virtuous  victims  of  fraud  and 
defective  education  bear  their  sorrows  in  private  and  are 
silent. 

While  this  is  what  the  law  does  for  those  whom  true 
kindness  would  teach  to  be  the  custodians  of  their 
own  honour,  what  does  it  do  for  those  whom  it  ought  to 
protect  ?  What  does  it  do  for  children  ?  It  is  hardly 
believable  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  plead  the  consent  of 
a  child  of  ten  years  as  a  reason  why  his  offence  should 
be  considered  as  a  mere  misdemeanour,  and  the  consent 
of  a  little  girl  of  twelve  removes  it  altogether  from  the 
category  of  crime.  A  woman  of  forty  may  come  into  a 
court  of  law  and  plead  that  she  has  been  led  away  by 
the  wiles  of  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  and  ask  for  com¬ 
pensation  ;  while  the  consent  oi  a  little  girl  who  has  not 
entered  her  teens  and  knows  not  evil  is  held  to  absolve 
the  aged  debauchee  from  any  other  punishment  than  a 
pecuniary  fine.  Protection  is  given  where  it  degrades, 
and  is  withheld  where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  save 
unsuspecting  childhood  from  contamination.  The  law 
does  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  leaves  un¬ 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  done.  And  it  is  the  tree 
of  which  this  is  the  fruit  upon  which  women  are  cautioned 
not  to  lay  their  sacrilegious  hands.  When  they  ask 
for  electoral  rights,  they  are  told  that  the  law  is  made 
by  their  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  brothers.  It  is  well 
at  such  a  time  to  recollect  facts  like  these.  J.  H.  L. 


AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  vote  of  last  Saturday,  which  dismissed  M.  Thiers 
from  the  Presidency  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  France 
y^hich  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  There  is  no  need  to 
ollow  the  stirring  debate,  which  has  been  recounted  so 
**iany  times  during  the  week.  The  Monarchists  of  all 


shades  combined  against  the  Republic,  and,  by  a  ma> 
jority  of  sixteen,  beat  M.  Thiers  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
Conservative  interests  of  the  country.  Before  the  day 
was  out,  the  Presidentship  of  the  Republic  was  offered 
to  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  accepted  the  position,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  many  of  his  friends.  The  fall  of 
M.  Thiers  naturally  entails  that  of  most  of  the  higher 
state  functionaries.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  in  Greece, 
and  M.  Lanfrey,  Minister  in  Switzerland,  have  resigned 
their  posts ;  while  the  Prefects  in  twenty-nine  depart¬ 
ments  have  already  been  changed. 

Marshal  MacMahon  w'as  born  in  1808,  and  entered  the^ 
Military  School  of  St.  Cyr  in  1825.  He  served  in 
Algeria,  first  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Orleanists.  He  was  a  general  of  division 
when  the  Empire  was  established,  and  played  a  brilliant 
I  part  both  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1859,  in  Lombardy.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Due  de  Magenta.  He  becomes 
President,  not  because  ho  represents  any  particular 
political  opinions,  but  because  he  represents  none.  He  is  a 
soldier,  not  a  politician.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  1858,  he  alone  of  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Senate,  refused  to  vote  for  the  Law  of  General  Safety.. 
He  places  himself  at  the  service  of  no  particular 
party,  but  declares  that  he  will  obey  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  “  I  believe,”  he  says, 
in  his  Message,  “  that  the  majority  invariably  con¬ 
stitutes  the  law,  in  a  Parliamentaiy  regime^  and  this 
is  still  more  the  case,  in  the  present  instance,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  existing  laws,  the  First  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic  is  the  Delegate  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Law.”  The  New  Government  consists  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  an  Orleanist,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Ernoul,  a 
Legitimist,  a  Professor  of  Law,  formerly  Proenreur- Gene¬ 
ral,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  M.  Beule,  of  the  Right  Centre, 
a  Member  of  the  Institute  and  a  good  speaker.  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  M.  Magne,  a  Bonapartist,  Minister 
of  Finance ;  M.  Batbie,  a  former  Republican,  btrt 
now  a  Legitimist,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Public  Worship ;  M.  Deseilligny,  a  Bonapart¬ 
ist,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  M.  de  La  Bouilleric, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  General  Cisse.y, 
Minister  of  War ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Dompierre  d’Homoy,. 
Minister  of  Marine.  We  are  not  as  yet  told  much 
about  the  intentions  of  the  new  Government,  except  that 
Marshal  MacMahon  promises  that“  with  the  aid  of  God,, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  army,  he  will  continue  the  work 
of  liberating  the  territory  and  restoring  moral  order 
throughout  the  country.” 

On  viewing  this  great  change,  which  has  been  effected 
so  rapidly,  and  happily  without  any  disturbance  of 
public  order,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which 
of  the  different  political  parties  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  what  the  Right  hoped  to 
do,  and  for  which  they  so  selfishly  ran  the  risk  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  not  merely  to  postpone  the  definite  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  but  to  establish  a  Monarchy,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  three  aspirants  to  the  Throne.  It 
is  not,  however,  they  who  will  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
efforts.  The  tone  of  their  papers  shows  how  uneasy 
they  already  are  at  their  victory.  The  three  parties 
which,  combined,  made  up  the  Monarchical  majority  and 
overthrew  M.  Thiers,  neutralise  each  other,  and  the 
Monarchy  was  never  more  impossible  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture.  The  Bonapartists  will  not  work  for  the 
House  of  Orleans,  nor  the  Due  de  Broglie  for  a  Napo¬ 
leon,  while  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the  Legitimists 
to  stir  a  finger  for  any  other  than  Henri  V.  With  such 
divisions  among  them,  and  so  small  a  maiority,  they 
can  hardly  do  much  mischief,  however  much  they  may 
be  inclined  to.  They  expected  to  injure  the  Repubhe, 
and  show  France  how  frail  were  Republican  Institution^p* 
What  they  have  done  has  strengthened  the  power  of  th  e 
Left  in  every  Department  of  France.  have  no  , 

in  fact,  turned  out  as  they  had  expected.  They  oo  e 
for  disturbances;  the  attitude  which  the  Lil^rals*^ 
out  of  the  Assembly,  have  assumed,  is  one  of  great  com- 
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posure  and  forbearance  ;  outwardly  nothing  is  changed. 
The  Right  probably,  for  the  present,  will  avoid  every¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  them  into  an  open  conflict  of 
principle  with  their  opponents. 

The  Moderate  Republican  party  keenly  feel  the  fate 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  naturally  reproach  the  Ultra- Republi¬ 
cans  with  having  brought  it  about,  by  their  support 
of  M.  Barodet,  which  led  to  the  subsequent  election 
of  M.  Ranc  at  Lyons.  But  the  Radicals  are 
by  no  means  disconcerted.  They  were  so  weary  of 
M.  Thiers’s  temporising  system,  and  so  fully  convinced 
that  his  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Right  were  useless, 
that  they  look  upon  the  present  change  as,  at  any  rate, 
an  ecJaircissemeiit  of  the  situation.  They  feel  that  the 
late  President  fell  because  he  persisted  in  trying  to 
establish  a  Republic  Conservative  enough  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Right,  and  they  now  hope  to  see  the  Republic 
established  in  spite  of  the  Right.  The  tone  of  the 
Republican  papers  has  been  extremely  moderate  ever 
since  the  event  of  Saturday.  They  express  great  indig¬ 
nation,  but  no  violence.  The  Radicals  throughout  this 
crisis  have  shown  far  truer  patriotism  than  their  ene¬ 
mies  have  given  proof  of.  Immediately  after  the 
election  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  they  sent  to  all  the  great 
towns  their  earnest  recommendation  that  no  turbulence 
might  be  allowed  to  display  itself.  Government  cannot 
long  bo  carried  on  against  the  wishes  of  the  country. 


Russian  language,  to  go  as  its  “  special  correspondent*’* 
on  the  Khiva  expedition — which  no  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  is  allowed  to  attend ;  that  he  should  then  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  publish  in  All  the  Year  Bmnd 
a  rechauffe^  with  both  verbal  identities  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences,  of  a  sensational  episode  that  is  to 
be  described  three  weeks  later  in  the  Baily  Telegraph  • 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Telegraph  should  have 
to  stake  its  reputation  as  the  greatest  and  most 
honourable  newspaper  in  the  world  on  his  behalf,  and 
also  in  order  to  save  “  English  journalism  ”  from  the 
“  dishonour  ”  which  the  TirtieSy  the  Globe,  the  Standard 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  various  other  papers  are 
“  so  eager  to  stamp  upon  it.”  Everyone  must  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Telegraph  in  the  agony  with  which  it 
writhes  under  this  last  and  heaviest  blow,  not  for  its 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  England.  For  itself,  it  is 
1  with  the  approval  of  its  readers.  “They 
it  says,  “  that  our  unexampled  position  has  been 

and  conscientious 
and  while  they  see 
_  ^  '  i  service 

every  department  of  editorial  duty,  their  an- 


own 
satisfied 
know,”  i 

won  by  an  upnght,  consistent, 
career  of  unexampled  journalism ; 
us,  without  fear  or  favour,  doing  them  the  best 
we  can  ini 

proval  has  been  a  sufficient  response  to  the  spite  which 
dogs  our  success.”  But  the  honour  of  England  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,  and  the  Telegraph  feels  that  that  honour 
will  be  for  ever  tarnished  if  the  honesty  of  any  one  of 
its  “  special  correspondents  ”  is  assailed,  without  being 
revenged.  Therefore  it  employs  all  its  talents  in  rhe¬ 
torical  defence  and  rhetorical  explanation  of  an  accident 
that  has  caused  so  much  disturbance  as  to  drive  the 
French  crisis  almost  into  oblivion  for  a  little  while,  and 
to  render  even  the  Tichbome  trial  a  merely  second-rate 
affair. 

Wo  fear,  however,  that  much  advantage  will 
not  come  either  to  the  national  paper  or  to  the 
national  honour  from  these  protestations  of  the  Baily 
Telegraph.  That  journal  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
only  a  mean  spirit  of  jealousy  has  caused  its  rivals 
to  protest  so  loudly  against  the  “  curious  coincidence.” 
If  so,  they  are  hardly  wise,  seeing  that  the  offence  they 
complain  of  is  but  a  natural  accident  in  the  department 
of  journalism  by  which  they  all,  or  nearly  .all,  thrive 
greatly,  and  that  the  only  permanent  effect  of  their 
zeal  must  be  to  bring  that  department  of  journalism 
into  disrepute.  Such,  or  not  very  different,  “  curious 
coincidences  ”  are  plentiful  enough — only  they  are  not 
detected  or  exposed  ;  and  the  institution  out  of  which 
the  circumstance  arose  is  of  a  sort  to  make  their 
occurrence,  now  and  then  at  any  rate,  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  this  particular  “  co¬ 
incidence  ”  has  arisen,  but  that  newspaper  readers 
should  find  it  such  a  novelty.  We  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  everyone  now  knew  enough  of  the  modes 
of  working  adopted  by  “  special  correspondents  ” 
to  be  prepared  for  any  accidents  of  this  sort.  If  not, 
it  is  well  that  it  should  help  them  to  know.  Whether 
the  “  gentleman  of  character  ”  who  describes  the  Khiva 
expedition  is  with  the  Russian  force  or  not ;  whether  he 
saw  at '  Balaklava  the  “herdsman”  who  is  identical 
w  ith  the  “  tameless  guerrilla  ”  on  “  the  boundary  line  of 
the  everlasting  desert,”  or  whether  the  incidents  and 
localities  w  ere  transposed  ;  whether  he  is  one  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  craftsmen  who  in  Fleet  Street  turn  into  Baily 
Telegraph  English  the  rough  notes  of  travelling  cor¬ 
respondents,  or  whether  he  is  the  note-taker,  and  some 
stay-at-home  scribe  is  the  offender  as  regards  the  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  that  occur  in  this  special 
ne\^s-letter,  —  these  and  all  such  questions  are  of  but 
little  interest  in  themselves  ;  but  arising  as  they  must 
do  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  who  have  read  this  week’s 
complaints  against  the  Telegraph,  and  its  lame  apologies, 
they  direct  attention  to  a  really  important  matter—tha 
mischievous  and  immoral  state  into  which,  by  many  who 
practise  it,  the  trade  of  “  special  correspondence  ”  has 
been  brought.  If  this  little  incident  in  its  history  can 
lead  to  a  reformation,  the  Telegraph  will  iiaUy> 


SPECUL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  strange  that  so  much  hubbub  should  have  arisen 
out  of  the  discovery,  by  some  more  than  usually  diligent 
newspaper  reader,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  “  curious 
coincidence  ”  between  a  passage  in  an  article  in  All  the 
Year  Round  which  appeared  on  the  12th  of  April,  and 
described  an  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Balaklava,  and  a  passage  in  an  article  in  the 
Baily  Telegraph  which  appeared  on  the  30th  of  April, 
and  described  an  experience  of  the  writer  on  “  the 
boundary  line  of  the  everlasting  desert”  of  Eastern 
Russia.  This  particular  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the 
“  special  correspondent  ”  is  perhaps  somewhat  unusual, 
and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  Telegraph  should 
have  felt  itself  bound,  for  its  own  credit,  and  out 
of  regard  for  “  the  honour  of  journalism,”  to  de¬ 
clare  in  a  column  of  unsurpassed  bluster  that  not 
only  were  both  paragraphs  produced  by  one  writer,  but 
that  the  two  localities  were  identical,  and  that  the  hero 
of  each  narrative,  in  spite  of  essential  differences  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  appearances,  as  well  as  in  residence,  was  one 
and  the  same  man.  •  The  ingenious  variations  con- 
oocted  by  the  author  are  even  more  unfortunate  for  his 
reputation  than  his  economical  use  of  the  same  phrases 
in  both  articles,  and  the  zealous  championship  of  one  of 
his  employers  has  only  lodged  him  in  a  dilemma  from 
which  he  can  hardly  extricate  himself.  The  Olympian 
wrath  with  which  that  employer  has  spoken  in  his 
■defence,  moreover,  places  him  in  a  very  aw'kward 
position  ;  and  everyone  must  condole  with  him  on  the 
very  excessive  punishment  that  has  fallen  on  him 
for  a  very  commonjilace  offence.  That  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  affair,  or  i*ather  what  would  be  its 
peculiarity  if  it  were  not  the  way  of  English  people, 
and  we  suppose  of  other  people  too,  to  find  scapegoats 
now  and  then  for  offences  that  are  generally  regarded 
as  virtues. 

Of  course,  considered  in  a  severely  critical  mood,  it 
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though  not  in  the  way  it  intended,  have  done  some¬ 
thing  for  “  the  honour  of  English  journalism.” 

The  trade  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  though  it  only 
maintains  and  adapts  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day  the  ways  and  habits  of  travellers  in  all  ages.  A 
really  truthful  traveller  who  can  describe  in  truthful  and 
impressive  language  the  places  and  people  whom  he 
visits,  and  all  in  their  conditions  and  surroundings  about 
which  others  need  to  be  informed,  is  a  benefactor  of  the 
race.  But  travellers  have  such  peculiar  opportunities 
for  telling  of  more  than  they  have  seen  or  done,  that 
their  stories  always  need  to  be  critically  examined, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism  is  wuse  in  the 
students  of  every  travel-book,  from  Herodotus  down¬ 
wards.  “  Travellers’  tales  ”  is  a  byword  ;  but  those 
who  read  cautiously  even  such  books  as  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
and  Captain  Burton’s  seem  to  lose  all  their  prudence 
when  they  swallow  everything  that  is  offered  to 
them  by  anonymous  informants  in  the  Daily  Neics^ 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  or  the  Times.  Prudence  has  always 
been  necessary  in  such  cases ;  but,  if  “journalism  ”  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
no  one  can  honestly  deny  that  “  special  correspondents,” 
as  a  class,  have  during  that  time  come  to  be  less  and 
less  trustworthy  authorities.  The  Crimean  war  and 
the  Indian  mutiny  gave  immense  impetus  to  a  trade 
in  which  nearly  eveiy  glib  writer,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  fair  amount 
of  pluck,  was  nearly  certain  to  succeed.  Many  “  special 
correspondents  ”  have  been  safe  and  most  useful  guides 
to  contemporary  wants,  and  deserve  to  rank  on  equal 
terms  with  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  diplomatists.  But 
the  Franco- German  war,  which  produced  some  very 
favourable  specimens  of  the  class,  has  helped  to  bring 
the  whole  trade  into  disrepute.  Men  who  told  the  truth, 
and  told  it  well,  wheA  they  were  at  Worth  and  Gravelotte, 
before  Metz  or  Paris,  were  spoilt  even  by  their  success. 
Coming  home  as  heroes,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain 
their  heroic  character,  and  yet  more  to  earn  the  good 
pay  attached  to  it.  They  must  carry  on  their  trade 
somehow,  but  how  ?  Everyone  must  have  been  amused 
to  see  how,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  every  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  fashionable  movement  has  been  described  in 
sentences  as  sonorous  and  paragraphs  as  long  as  any 
that  were  devoted  to  occurrences  on  which  the  destinies 
of  nations  hung.  That,  of  course,  is  harmless,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  panders  to  a  vicious  taste.  The 
special  correspondents  ”  are  free,  if  they  choose,  to  fill 
whole  columns  with  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which 
a  princess  goes  to  church  or  a  prostitute  drives  in  the 
park,  and  if  one  declares  that  the  bonnet  strings  of 
either  lady  are  blue,  another  swears  that  they  are  red, 
and  a  third  avows  that  they  are  green,  no  one  but  the 
milliners’  apprentices  need  be  much  distressed.  So, 
too,  when  whole  pages  are  occupied  with  accounts  of 
the  Derby,  the  public  may  bo  equally  amused  and  in¬ 
structed,  whether  it  is  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the 
narrative  is  an  accurate  description  of  what  has 
actually  taken  place,  or  whether  it  shrewdly  guesses 
that  the  sketch  is  a  fancy  one,  with  perhaps  here 
tod  there  a  sentence  of  frivolous  history  interpolated 
the  proof  which  the  author  has  corrected  after 
his  return  from  the  race.  If  “  special  correspondents  ” 
would  keep  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thing,  there 
would  be  little  to  complain  of.  But  when  they  set  a 
fashion,  which  is  fast  growing  to  be  universal,  of  writing 
about  serious  affairs  in  the  same  foolish  way,  when  they 
tell  untruths  about  revolutions  and  political  crises  in 
joreign  countries,  or  other  great  movements  that  may 
help  on  or  throw  back  for  generations  the  progress  of 
^vilisation,  either  because  they  are  too  idle  or  too  ignorant 
to  find  out  the  truth,  and  when  they  fill  their  columns 
■With  nonsense  because  they  have  nothing  sensible  to 
^^ord,  it  is  time  that  their  offences  should  be  exposed, 
even  at  the  risk  of  putting  “  a  gentleman  of  character  ” 
an  unenviable  position,  and  of  causing  the  Daily 
^J^g^aph  to  gnash  its  teeth  and  vent  its  rage  in 
iJiUmgsgate  philippics.  B. 


SOLIDARITY. 

“  One  for  all,  and  all  for  one,”  is  the  German  rendering 
of  “  solidarity  ” — a  word  which,  though  pregnant  with 
meaning,  is  not  to  be  found,  even  in  modem  editions  of 
Johnson’s  *  Dictionary.’  It  has  been  termed  contemp¬ 
tuously  a  foreign  importation,  as  though  foreign  words 
were  quite  unknown  to  our  language,  and  as  though  the 
French  tongue  had  not  at  one  time  been  that  of  our 
Court.  Though  custom  has  changed,  and  many  now  find 
it  more  natural  to  talk  German,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  “sovereign  people  ”  should  now  and  then  adopt  a  new 
word  from  the  French,  who,  by  their  much-belied  revo¬ 
lution,  have  at  any  rate  vindicated  their  claim  to  pro¬ 
pound  some  of  the  rallying  cries  of  progress.  The 
union  of  the  working-classes  in  one  solid  whole,  eacb 
different  branch  being  solidaire,  or  a  partner  in 
tho  struggles  and  aspirations  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  proletariat — that  is  tho  meaning  of  “soli¬ 
darity  ”  as  understood  by  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  thinkers  among  the  great  productive 
class  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  principle  can  be  ampli¬ 
fied  and  described  in  detail  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  or  it  may  be  idealised  as  tho  moving  spirit  of  an 
Utopian  State  ;  but  the  foundation-stone  remains,  and, 
however  feeble  and  inconsistent  the  actual  superstruc¬ 
ture,  its  basis  cannot  be  removed.  The  crowning  of  tho 
edifice  depends  only  on  the  spread  of  knowledge  and* 
the  facilities  of  intercommunication.  It  is  not  here, 
however,  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  We  only  wish  to  show  how  rapidly  tho 
idea  is  spreading  by  briefly  describing  some  recent  cases 
of  its  practical  application. 

In  England  the  principle  of  solidarity  has  for  many 
years  been  growing  among  the  working  classes,  though 
little  has  been  said  about  the  theory,  and  none,  perhaps, 
have  realised  the  full  consequences  of  a  movement  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  which  they  have  actually  partici¬ 
pated.  Trade-unionism  is  of  course  a  form  of  solidarity, 
but  the  force  of  the  principle  depends  entirely  on  the 
extent  of  its  application.  Local  solidarity  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  importance ;  national  solidarity  is 
a  grand  conception  ;  but  international  solidarity  is  tho 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  movement.  We  have 
seen  this  tendency  gradually  develope  itself  at  home  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  until  this  year  it  has  taken  a 
step  of  incalculable  importance.  Trade  unions  have 
contracted  year  after  year  fresh  bonds  of  association ; 
amalgamating  several  different  societies  into  one,  and 
setting  up  a  General  Trades  Council  to  unite,  as  yet 
somewhat  ineffectually  it  is  true,  all  the  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Last  year  the  peasantry  began 
with  marvellous  success  to  follow  the  same  example, 
and  established  a  central  or  general  council  to  represent 
all  the  associations  at  Leamington.  And  this  year  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  unite  the  agricultural  unions  with 
the  town  unions,  and  thus  realise  at  once  the  complete 
solidarity  of  the  English  proletariat.  The  basis  of  union 
thus  established,  there  only  remains  the  task  of  drawing 
nearer  together  what  is  already  united ;  of  teaching 
successful  co-operators  that  they  should  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  profits  towards  employing  Aew  hands  or 
starting  new  societies,  so  as  ultimately  to  convert  all 
working  men  into  associates.  Unionists  also  ought  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  are  always  identical,  and  that  therefore  it 
suffices  for  one  trade  to  be  in  trouble  for  all  tho 
others  to  assist  it.  As  yet  the  chief  help  given 
is  that  of  not  interfering,  which  is  already  a  great 
assistance,  particularly  as  this  interpretation  of  soli¬ 
darity  is  not  only  national  but  international ;  for  recent 
experience  has  proved  how  difficult  it  is  to  persu^o 
foreign  workmen  to  accept  work  in  England  during 
great  strikes.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  all  his  projects  of 
association,  not  only  insisted  on  this  passive  form  of 
alliance,  but  maintained  that  all  working  men’s  socmties 
ought  to  keep  a  reserve  fund  ever  at  the  disposition  of  fel¬ 
low-workmen  who  were  in  need,  notwithstanding  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  trades  or  of  tho  localities  in  which  they  work^. 

If  all  the  trade  unions  of  England  had  coalesced  to  assist 
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the  rninei  s  of  South  Wales,  that  CTcat  struggle  would 
have  resulted  in  something  more  than  a  partial  victory, 
while  the  burden  of  the  fight  home  by  a  greater  number 
of  combatants  would  not  have  been  so  distressing  to  the 
parties  engaged.  Enough,  however,  has-been  said  to 
prove  that  the  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  England. 
Its  progress  on  the  Continent  is  more  interesting,  for 
there  the  workmen,  better  informed,  in  theories  at  any 
rate,  realise  more  fully  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
movement  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  are  prompted 
to  help  their  fellow-workmen,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  immediate  practical  advantages  that  may  accrue, 
but  from  love  and  knowledge  of  the  principle  involved. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  these  columns  some 
facts  that  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  movement ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  attempt  to  unite  all  the  French 
trade  unions  by  means  of  the  Cluh  de  VUtiion  Syndicale^ 
an  effort  which  only  failed  in  consequence  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  police,  but  which  has  found  new  life  in 
the  creation  of  a  workman’s  provident  bank,  where  each 
society  by  uniting  its  funds  may  render  itself  solidaire 
of  all  the  other  affiliated  societies.  Wherever  French 
workmen  have  met  the  same  tendency  seems  to  have 
inspired  their  councils.  At  the  Lyons  Exhibition  it  was 
seen  that  the  aspirations  of  the  delegates  led  them  to 
suggest  the  establishment  of  co-operation  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  which,  by  rendering  co-operators 
independent  of  the  capitalist,  would  naturally  bind  the 
working  men  more  intimately  together.  While  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  labouring  classes  have  been  very  unanimous  on 
the  nine  hours’  movement,  the  workmen  of  France  have 
shown  the  same  spirit  with  regard  to  their  ten  hours’ 
movement.  The  actual  strike  of  the  ironfounders  of 
Nantes,  which  has  now  lasted  some  two  months,  is  a  proof 
of  this  feeling,  as  the  men  on  strike  have  been  supported 
by  different  trade  societies  in  all  j^arts  of  the  country. 
The  copper  smelters  of  Paris,  for  instance,  last  week 
sent  4?.  to  Nantes  for  the  men  on  strike.  Professional 
unions  are  also  started  on  all  sides.*  The  wheelwrights 
of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nimes  and  Orleans  have 
united  to  protect  their  mutual  interests,  and  to  assist 
each  other  in  acquiring  a  more  perfect  technical  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  trade  ;  while  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  old 
adage  that  three  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  the  members  of 
this  branch  of  the  proletariat  have  not  only  united  but 
they  have  formed  one  society  with  the  waiters,  thus 
realising  the  solidarity  of  interests  that  exists  between 
those  who  cook  and  those  who  serve.  A  more  brilliant 
example  of  this  principle  has  been  recently  set  by  the 
associated  tailors  of  Paris.  Not  only  have  they  formed 
two  excellent  co-operative  societies  in  the  capital,  and 
convoked  an  influential  co-operative  congress,  but,  a  few 
days  ago  when  discussing  the  question  of  appointing 
delegates  to  represent  the  trade  at  Vienna,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  send  more  than  two  delegates  (the 
usual  number).  The  tailors’  corporation  could  easily 
have  afforded  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  greater 
number,  and  these  extra  emissaries  would  still  have 
found  useful  work  in  representing  so  important 
a  trade.  But  the  tailors  determined  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  spirit  of  solidarity  which  animated 
their  body,  and  they  voted  that  the  surplus  money  col¬ 
lected  should  be  sent  to  some  other  trade  society  less 
fortunate,  and  not  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  its  own 
delegates.  This  was  indeed  devotion  to  an  abstract 
principle,  the  advantages  of  which  may  not  perhaps  bo 
realized  by  this  generation.  The  compositors  of  Paris 
on  a  previous  occasion  were  equally  generous  to  the 
lithographers,  to  whom  they  advanced  11,000  francs, 
which  they  have  never  reclaimed ;  an  appeal  to  their 
feelings  of  solidarity  having  always  sufficed  to  prevent 
their  distressing  fellow-workmen  less  fortunate  than 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  an  old  debt.  These  are 
but  trivial  instances,  but  they  indicate,  even  more 
strikingly  than  great  ones,  the  growth  of  the  principle 
of  international  solidarity ;  and  with  these  great  ones, 
such  as  the  professional  trade  federations  lately  founded 
in  Belgium,  and  the  numerous  international  trade  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  our  readers 
are  probably  better  acquainted.  A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  read  the 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
the  committal  being  dispensed  with  and  the  standing 
orders  suspended,  it  was  also  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.  This  measure,  the  continuance  of  which 
whether  necessary  or  not,  is  a  grave  scandal  on  British 
rule,  was  hurried  through  the  Upper  House  after  com- 
ments  which  very  well  illustrate  the  amount  of  respect  in 
which  the  self-styled  Constitutionalists  hold  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  could 
find  no  other  fault  than  that  the  Bill  was  not  introduced 
by  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  Land  Titles  and  Transfer 
Bill  and  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Bill  were  also 
read  a  second  time,  after  criticisms  by  Lord  Cairns 
and  Powis  of  some  of  their  provisions.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  a  motion  of  the  Hon.  A.  Herbert  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of 
choosing  Oxford  as  a  military  centre  was  negatived  by 
134  to  90.  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  then  brought  the 
subject  of  coolie  emigration  from  China  before  the 
House,  and  he  clearly  showed  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  emigrants  are  really  treated  as  slaves.  The 
matter  dropped  without  anything  being  resolved  on. 
Some  day  our  working-classes  may  perceive  their 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  make  their  representa¬ 
tives  treat  it  with  more  respect.  Mr.  Gregory  called 
attention  to  the  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  New 
Courts  of  Justice.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation* 
which  followed  it  was  elicited  that  the  delay  had  cost 
already  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  interest  and  15  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  cost.  Mr.  Ayrton  denied  that  the 
Government  was  to  blame,  and  threw  it  on  the  Royal 
Commission.  This  wretched  shuffle  of  responsibility 
is  what  we  may  expect  from  a  Ministry  which  resorts  to 
commissions  and  committees  so  frequently  that  they 
have  little  but  routine  left. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  Bill  by  a  majority  of  112  to  23.  The  real  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  give  a  national  monument  to  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  Ireland.  It  was  rejected  because  a 
sect  less  numerous  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  George’s 
Channel  is  the  most  powerful  one  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting 
was  devoted  to  the  Navy  Estimates  and  an  “  interpella¬ 
tion"  by  Mr.  Bentinck  on  the  Alabama  indemnity.  In 
a  speech  almost  as  empty  of  argument  as  the  benches 
w’hich  he  addressed,  he  once  more  lamented  the  fall  of 
his  country  as  evinced  by  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of 
pugnacity.  A  friend  of  his  had  told  him  that  if  he  had 
done  as  had  been  done  by  the  Government,  he  would 
have  been  branded  as  a  fool.  Noscitur  a  tociis.  Would 
he  have  escaped  that  compliment  however  he  had 
acted  ?  The  vote  of  3,200,000Z.  for  the  indemnity  was 
agreed  to. 

On  Tuesday  the  Colonial  Church  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  subject 
appears  to  rival  Hegel’s  metaphysics  in  clearness.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  that  the  Bishops  bad 
given  up  the  subject  to  Lord  Blachford  because  he  was 
the  only  man  in  England  who  understands  it,  and  Lord 
Kimberley  considered  it  almost  unintelligible.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  we  still  have  a  House  of  Lords. 
Mortals  made  of  the  ordinary  clay  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  solve  so  mighty  and  difficult  a  problem. 
The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  Juno  5  after  a 
few  questions  had  been  put  and  answered,  and  the  Con¬ 
veyancing  (Scotland)  Bill  had  been  passed  through 
Committee. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  first  Annual  Con* 
ference  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
was  held  at  Leamington.  The-  sittings  on  both  days 
were  animated,  vigorous  and  unanimous.  This  great 
organisation,  with  Mr.  Arch  at  its  head,  forces  its  way 
ahead  with  spirit  and  determination,  and  has  clearly 
earned  for  itself  the  title  of  national.  No  less  than 
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twenty-four  different  counties  were  represented  at  office  in  Dublin.  We  need  hardly  remark  on  the  yaluo 
Leamington,  many  of  them  containing  several  district  of  such  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  amongst  the 
associations  within  their  borders.  About  seventy  dele-  speakers  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  last  were  such  men 
gates  assembled,  exclusive  of  the  consultative  committee,  as  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  (who  has  bestowed 
who  also  attended  in  large  numbers.  It  appears  that  a  prize  of  25?,  to  be  competed  for  by  nominees  of  the 


the  crisis  is  almost  mastered,  for  the  farmers  in 
several  districts,  seeing  that  their  men  were 
leaving  for  the  north  in  batches  of  forty  and 
fifty  by  a  single  train,  have  become  frightened  at 


Association  at  the  Trinity  College  Examinations  for 
Women),  Sir  Robert  Kano  (so  well  known  by  his  work 
on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland),  and  Professor 
Jillett,  F.T.C.D.  This  last  gentleman  spoke  very 


their  own  temerity.  The  Union,  however,  urgently  needs  strongly  on  the  injustice  of  society  in  leaving  women 
all  the  funds  that  can  be  obtained  to  recoup  itself  unaided  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  even  in  the  limited 
for  the  very  serious  drain  on  its  reserve  funds  that  has  sphere  of  action  which  society  would  recognise.  He 
been  made  during  the  past  three  weeks.  The  Chipping  adverted  to  the  deficiencies  that  the  public  common- 
Norton  case,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  severely  wealth  left  unprovided  for ;  and  on  this  subject  we 
handled,  and  bitter  indignation  expressed  on  the  general  cannot  but  again  give  our  hearty  support  to  the  move- 
conduct  of  the  “  great  unpaid.”  Strong  sympathy  was  ment  now  on  foot  for  obtaining  some  provision  for  the 
also  expressed  in  warm  and  feeling  language  for  the  suf-  education  of  girls  in  Ireland.  The  unappropriated 
ferings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  were  graphically  wealth  of  the  Church,  which  is  happily  disestablished, 
detailed  by  one  of  the  delegate  to  that  country,  who  could  not  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  than  that  proposed 
returned  for  the  purpose.  We  are  convinced  that  much  by  the  ladies  w  ho  recently  waited  on  Lord  Hartington. 


will  come  out  of  that  mission  to  Ireland,  much  that  may 
be  little  suspected  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  The  Princess  Louise  lately  visited  the  school  at  Wan- 
announced  that  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  will  stead  in  connection  with  the  National  Society  for  the 
shortly  visit  Limerick,  Cork,  and  the  adjacent  country  Protection  of  Young  Girls,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  is  continuing  with  institution  seem  to  have  lost  their  senses  in  consequence, 
renewed  force,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  utterly  Judging  by  the  address  which  was  presented  and  read  to 
neglected.  Will  the  union  be  strong  enough  to  put  the  Princess,  one  would  suppose  that,  in  the  estimation 
“faith  in  better  times  ”  into  the  heart  of  the  Irish  pea-  of  the  writers,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  was  some- 


sant  ?  Fenianism  and  violence  have  not  effected  it,  can 
the  spirit  of  unionism  call  it  forth  ?  One  highly  im¬ 
portant  change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Union.  The  old  Executive  Committee,  chosen 
when  the  movement  was  just  in  its  infancy,  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Warwickshiremen.  The  new  one, 


how  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  must  be  approached  with  the 
adoration  and  humility  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
supposed  to  be  well-pleasing  to  their  God.  As  the 
princess,  who  takes  an  interest  in  educational  and 
social  progress,  she  must,  we  should  think,  have 
been  grieved  at  the  mental  state  betrayed  in  the 


on  the  contrary,  consisting  of  twelve  genuine  farm-  following  wonderful  sentences :  “We  esteem  it  a 
labourers,  is  of  a  far  more  representative  character,  great  honour  to  unite  in  expressions  of  thankfulness 
Warwickshire  retains  three  members,  and  Gloucester-  to  your  Royal  Highness  for  condescending  to  visit  ns. 
shire,  Lincoln,  Oxfordshire,  Hampshire,  Cambridge,  ...  It  has  ever  been  one  of  our  highest  privileges 
Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire, .  Herefordshire,  and  to  love  and  honour  our  Queen  and  every  member  of  the 
Suffolk,  one  a-piece.  It  will  no  longer  be  in  the  power  Royal  family.  ...  If  anything  could  enhance  our  plea- 
of  the  petty  unions,  not  yet  affiliated  to  the  National,  to  sure  and  delight  it  is  that  your  Royal  Highness,  accom- 
carp  at  it  as  a  mere  section.  We  earnestly  hope  panied  by  your  noble  and  distinguished  husband,  is  here 
that  the  unions  will  now  direct  all  their  energies  to-day  to  see  how  well  we  are  cared  for.  ...  We  think 


against  the  common  enemy.  This  conference,  by  its 
enthusiasm,  its  numbers,  and  its  ability  in  debate, 
has  plainly  shown  what  a  deep  root  the  movement 
among  the  farm  labourers  has  already  taken.  Whilst 
we  recognise  in  it  the  germs  of  a  social  revolution, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  not  a  word  was  uttered 
at  Leamington  that  could  possibly  be  twisted  into 
any  sympathy  with  anarchy  or  violence. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded  the  annual  commemora¬ 
tion  festival  at  Alexandra  College,  and  we  gave  some 


so  very  kind  that  your  Royal  Highness  should  leave  the 
“Wpendour  of  a  palace  and  come  so  far  to  see  us  in  our 
nuiftbl^Jjappy  home,  that  we  have  no  words  that  can 
adequately  convey  the  feeling  of  our  hearts.” 

The  Anglo-Indian  journals — Times  of  India^  Bombay 
Gazette^  and  Argus  \  and  their  native  contemporaries, 
the  Indu  Prakashy  Bast  Go/tar y  and  Guzerut  Mitra — are 
(strangely,  one  would  say,  at  first  sight)  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  latest  attempt  at  founding  a  native 
political  association.  We,  ourselves,  who  have  repeat- 


account  of  that  excellent  institution.  Wo  have  just  re-  edly  spoken  of  these  native  bodies  as  being  among  the 
ceived  a  report  from  the  Governesses*  Association  of  most  promising  signs  of  “  the  new  era,”  were  some- 
Ireland,  which  corroborates  our  statement  as  to  the  what  puzzled  at  this  attitude  assumed  by  the  press.  Sub¬ 
activity  displayed  in  that  country,  with  respect  to  the  sequent  events,  however,  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
very  important  subject  of  female  education.  The  annual  newspapers  were  in  the  right.  The  new  “Western  India 
meeting  of  the  above-named  Association  was  held  on  Association,”  of  which  Mr.  Venayekrao  Sunkersett  ap- 
Monday,  May  26,  in  the  provost’s  house  at  Trinity  pears  to  be  the  guiding  spirit,  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
College,  and  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  last  year’s  the  men  who  supported  ex-Commissioner  Crawford — 
work  was  given.  The  aim  of  this  Association  is  to  whom  wo  believe  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst  and 
assist  ladies  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  most  unpopular  English  officials  who  have  drawn  their 
and  to  do  this,  by  providing  them  with  opportunities  of  salaries  in  India.  Further,  these  same  gentlemen  were 
liberal  education  and  with  means  for  special  training  in  members  of  that  energetic  native  body  which,  for  the 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  art.  It  has  been  a  main  last  twenty  years,  has  laboured  so  ably  and  honestly  in 
end  of  the  Association  to  found  and  endow  studentships  the  cause  of  social  and  political  reform — the  “  Bombay 
on  the  principle  of  free  scholarship,  and,  by  an  arrange-  Association.”  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  body  and  ite 
ment  with  the  trustees  of  Alexandra  College,  the  Asso-  leader,  Mr.  Mowrozjee  Furdoonjee — who,  by  the  way,  has 
ciation  is  the  owner  of  two  foundation  studentships  in  just  arrived  in  London  to  be  examined  before  the  Indian 
t^t  institution.  In  addition  to  these,  a  free  student-  Finance  Committee — were  strongly  opposed  to  Mr. 
ship,  conferring  on  the  holder  board  and  maintenance  Crawford  and  his  taxation  schemes.  Accordingly,  having 
together  with  education  at  the  college,  has  been  gpven  failed  in  their  efforts  to  convert,  or  pervert,  the  Bombay 
by  a  lady ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Association  has  ob-  Association,  the  “  Sunkersettonians  ”  have  split  away 
.®’  S^*^t  of  40?.  from  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  from  the  main  body  and  formed  an  opposition  body  of 
Lhanties,  to  enable  them  to  found  two  more  studentships,  their  own,  which  they  assert  to  be  representative  of  “ 
Resides  the^  endowment  of  studentships,  the  work  of  people  of  Western  India.”  This  claim  we  believe  to  be 
,  ®  ^s®ociution  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  a  registry,  groundless.  Hitherto  it  has  belonged,  and  y® 

©  formation  of  a  library,  and  the  support  of  a  central  think,  long  continue  to  belong  to  the  Bombay  Associa- 
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tion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  whose  services  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  At  the  same  time  the  rise  even  of 
reactionary  associations  is  a  good  sign,  especially  in  a 
land  like  India.  Hence  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Ouzerat  Mitra  should  label  its  promoters  “illiterate 
fools,”  for  that  is  exactly  the  style  of  language  that  has 
riven  the  enemies  of  the  native  press  many  an  occasion 
for  charging  it  with  “  disloyalty.”  We  prefer  the  Bast 
Ooftar^s  way  of  putting  it :  “  Any  way  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  useful  to  the  Bombay  Association.  If  the 
former  will  go  on  in  the  right  way,  the  latter  will  have 
a  supporter;  if  otherwise,  the  latter  will  shine  the 
brighter  by  comparison.” 

Those  who  doubt  the  expediency  of  man  and  wife 
taking  an  equal  share  in  the  cares  of  business  may  bo 
confirmed  in  their  apprehensions  by  the  following  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstance,  which  lately  occurred  at  Grenelle. 
A  married  couple  in  that  place  were  both  alike  interested 
in  the  management  of  a  small  shop.  The.husband  had 
just  received  a  consignment  of  snails  which  he  had 
bought  cheap  and  very  nasty,  when  his  help-mate  appeared 
and  severely  criticised  the  bargain.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  her  objections  to  the  snails  were  made  on  general 
grounds  such  as  might  occur  to  a  tidy  housewife,  or 
whether  she  was  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  demeanour  of  those  particular  molluscs,  but  a 
violent  dispute  arose  between  the  pair.  The  husband 
boxed  his  wife’s  cars,  whereupon  she  gave  him  a  violent 
blow,  which  made  him  stagger  and  fall  down  several 
stone  steps,  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  a  sharp 
comer.  He  was  instantly  raised,  and  all  possible  pains 
were  taken  to  restore  him  to  consciousness,  but  the  fall 
had  proved  fatal.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  unlimited  liability,  though  more  advantageous 
terms  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ment.  - — 

Good  wild-beast  stories  have  been  scarce  of  late ;  the 
mighty  hunters  who  used  to  entertain  us  with  them  not 
long  ago  seem  to  be  resting  on  their  laurels,  and  the 
ferm  naturce  appear  to  act  on  the  maxim,  “  Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.”  In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  wild  story  about 
a  complicated  beast  from  Shelton  District,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  people  are  terrified  out  of  their 
senses  by  an  astonishing  mountain  monster.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  seen  the  animal  describes  it  as  being, 
as  to  size,  an  ox  ;  as  to  its  horns,  an  elk  ;  as  to  mane  and 
head,  a  lion  ;  as  to  tail,  a  horse  ;  as  to  eyes,  a  panther ; 
while  its  voice  is  a  mixture  of  lowing,  roaring,  neigh¬ 
ing,  and  growling.  This  must  bo  some  remarkably  in¬ 
telligent  beast,  who  is  infected  with  Darwinism,  and  is 
developing  in  several  directions  at  once.  His  present 
phases  seem  likely  to  render  him  an  unpleasant  denizen 
of  a  country  district,  but  as  ho  has  already  undergone  so 
many  modifications  of  form  and  utterance,  there  is  every 
probability  that  ho  may  at  last  settle  down  into  some 
very  respectable  shape,  and,  like  Trinculo’s  “  servant- 
monster,”  “  bo  wise  hereafter,  and  seek  for  grace.” 

The  origin  of  truffles  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which 
the  proprietors  of  French  truffle  beds  are  endeavouring 
to  dispel,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  discovering  some 
means  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  these  valuable 
tubers.  A  pamphlet  has  appeared  by  an  authority  in 
these  matters,  a  great  truffle  proprietor  in  the  South,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  the  truffle  is  produced  on  the  sub¬ 
terranean  vegetation  of  the  oak  by  the  sting  of  a  fly,  in 
a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  oak-apple 
is  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  gall-insect.  This  fly, 
ho  says,  is  constantly  seen  about  the  truffle-beds  under 
the  oak  trees  in  winter,  it  penetrates  into  the  ground, 
reaches  the  hairy  roots,  and  stings  them  in  order  to 
deposit  its  eggs  therein ;  the  sting  determines  the  flow 
of  a  drop  of  milky  fluid  containing  the  principle  of  azote; 
this  increases  slowly  in  size  by  the  help  of  the  azote  it 
receives  from  the  roots  of  the  oak,  and  from  the  air 
which  comes  to  it  through  cracks  in  the  ^ound.  The 
truffle  being  formed,  the  roots  which  the  fly  had  stung 
perish,  and  the  truffle  develops  itself  independently  out 
of  supplies  derived  from  the  earth  and  air. 


TORYISM  REVIVED. 

Sir, — Many  have  been  disposed  to  laugh  at  that  Conserva* 
tive  reaction,”  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  but 
which  Tory  organs  assure  us  is  making  such  rapid  progress 
that  the  Liberal  party  will  soon  dwindle  into  an  insignificant 
and  discreditable  minority ;  but  there  really  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it  after  all.  AVnen  we  read  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  straining  their  magisterial  powers  not  only 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  bounefo 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  consigning  sixteen  women  of  un¬ 
blemished  character,  some  of  them  with  infants  at  their  breasts, 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  an  alleged  offence,  which, 
even  had  it  been  proved,  which  it  was  not,  would  barely  have 
merited  a  reprimand,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  good  old 
days  of  Toryism  are  really  in  course  of  revival.  Fifty  years 
ago  such  cases  as  that  at  Chipping  Norton  were  common 
enough,  but  with  the  progress  of  Liberal  ideas  public  opinion 
gradually  checked  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  their  indulgence 
of  gross  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  you  may  reflect 
with  pardonable  pride  upon  the  fact  that  the  Examiner 
stood  foremost  for  many  years  in  the  zeal,  the  cou¬ 
rage,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  treated  the  follies 
and  wickedness  committed  in  the  name  of  Justices’ justice. 
Even  in  those  days  it  was  safely  to  be  assumed,  whenever  an 
exceptionally  stupid  or  cruel  case  of  misdirected  justice  oc¬ 
curred,  that  the  perpetrator  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  magisterial  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
still  claim  the  distinction  of  pre-eminence  in  their  supreme 
ignorance  of  the  law,  combined  with  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor. 

Can  it  be  that  the  habitual  exercise  of  spiritual 
deadens  the  human  sympathies  ?  In  days  gone  by  the  clomi- 
nant  Church  committed  cruelties  in  the  name  of  religion  at 
which  humanity  now  shudders;  even  in  later  times,  when  good 
people  like  the  Howards  and  the  Frys  devote  themselves  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  trace  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  bench  of 
bishops  or  working  clergy.  In  this  day  a  poacher  or  a  tramp 
would  ten  times  rather  be  sentenced  by  the  squire  than  by  the 
parson.  I  doubt  whether  a  lay  magistrate  would  have  been 
found  in  all  England  to  consign  sixteen  poor  women  to  gaol  and 
hard  labour  simply  for  using  their  tongues  somewhat  freely 
under  a  sense  of  injury,  and — God  bless  them  ! — probably 
under  the  pangs  of  hunger,  for  they  were  only  the  wives  of  poor 
farm  labourers  who  had  struck  work. 

Yes,  Conservative  reaction  is  evidently  making  way,  and  if 
we  only  give  it  fair  play  we  shall  soon  find  the  means  of 
“  putting  down  ”  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  teach  him  to 


Sir, — Call  it  moral  government  of  the  world,  necessary 
sequence,  or  what  we  wSl,  recent  events  in  France  are  s^ly 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  signal  instances  of  a  divine 
Nemesis  that  history  presents.  Of  the  doctrine  which  has 
ruined  France,  the  doctrine  of  Chauviniemj  the  doctrine  that 
France  must  be  great  no  matter  at  what  expense  to  its  neig^ 
hours,  the  doctrine  which  alone  made  Napbleonism  ppasibJe, 
M.  Thiers  is  the  leading  apostle  and  preacher.  It  was  virtually 
at  his  call  that  France  rushed  towards  the  Rhine,  and  the^ 
fore  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  that  Paris,  like  a  new  Jericho, 
fell  before  the  justly  incensed  Germans.  Though  ho  himself 
meanwhile  remained  aloof  from  action  the  gospel  he  had  pro- 
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claimed  was  doing  its  proper  work.  When  once  again  he 
stepped  for  a  moment  upon  the  scene,  it  was  only  to  cry  for  aid 
to  the  very  peoples  he  had  laboured  to  subordinate  to  France ; 
called,  as  was  fitting,  in  vain,  for  the  cup  of  retribution  was 
not  yet  full.  At  length  France  was  wholly  down,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  further  degradation.  This  was  the  moment 
for  which  Fate,  ever  sublime  in  its  irony,  had  watched.  To 
M.  Thiers  in  nis  old  age  was  wt  the  work  of  dragging  his 
coimtry  through  the  mire  in  which  he  had  plunged  her.  His 
whole  tenure  of  office  has  been  devoted  to  a  course  of  ignoble 
trimming  between  the  various  parties  of  his  countrymen,  and 
handing  over  in  enormous  sums  to  Germany  their  hard- 
earned  savings  as  a  ransom.  And  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ignominious  task,  he  is  summarily 
eiectea  from  his  post  of  honour  (!)  to  brood  at  leisure  over  his 
life’s  work,  and  tne  result  of  the  disposition  he  has  laboured  to 
foster  in  his  nation. 

To  my  mind  the  history  of  M.  Thiers  is  a  theme  even  more 
worthy  the  poetic  lash  of  Mr.  Swinburne  than  the  dead 
sovereign  whose  misdeeds  were  only  made  possible  by  M. 
Thiers’s  teaching.  The  lesson  is  for  those,  whether  rulers  or 
writers,  who  seek  to  influence  a  people  through  the  worst  side 
of  its  character.  In  Europe,  at  least,  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  conscience  of  humanity  has  become  so  far  developed  under 
a  rigime  of  free  thought  as  to  ensure  a  like  failure  for  all 
corresponding  attempts.  I  am,  &c., 

Edward  Maitland. 


*^THE  MILL  MEMORUL  COMMITTEE.” 

Sib, — I  should  hope  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Mill  are  neither 
responsible  for,  nor  satisfled  with,  the  way  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  testimonial  is  being  managed.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  this : — 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  saying  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
join  the  Committee  and  to  subscribe,  and  that,  for  my  part,  I 
made  no  qualifications  with  regard  either  to  the  terms  or  the 
grounds  of  my  admiraticm. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Arnold  in  reply  a  post-card,  saying :  I 
am  sorry  it  is  out.  of  my  power  to  comply  with  your  sug¬ 
gestion.” 

Mv  reply  to  Mr.  Arnold  was  the  obvious  one,  namely,  that 
had  I  known  he  was  to  be  the  assessor  of  names  fit  to  be  on 
the  Committee  I  should  not  have  written  to  him,  and  that  if 
the  Committee  is  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  1  could  scarcely  regret  my  exclusion  from  it. 

I  had  thought  that  a  general  committee  of  this  sort,  and  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  be  open  to  anyone  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  having  real  sympathy  for  the  object.  But  it  appears 
there  is  an  esoteric  discipleship  of  Mr.  Mill,  of  which  I  presume 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  taken  to  be  representa¬ 
tives  !  and  an  exoteric  which  may  be  left  to  persons  of  indiffe¬ 
rent  standing,  or  who  do  not  happen  to  swear  in  the  current 
political  shibboleth. 

I  am,  &c., 

Leamington,  May  27.  Edward  Jenkins. 


Sir, — I  received,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  conference,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Mill.  A  few  days 
later  I  saw,  quite  accidentally,  in  a  newspaper  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  postponed,  and  that  a  committee  was  being  formed 
to  promote  the  movement.  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  was, 
that  the  promoters  intended  to  appoint  the  committee  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  real  explanation  of  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  (aine  die,  as  it  would  seemj  turns  out  to  be  that  these 
gentlemen  came  to  the  determination  that  none  of  the 
unpopular  exponents  of  thought  (i.e.  the  Radicals),  who 
might  have  presented  themselves  at  a  meeting,  should  be 
allowed  to  assist  in  inaugurating  the  movement,  lest  popular 
peers  and  celebrities  should  take  offence  and  withhold  their 
concurrence.  Consistently,  with  this  view,  one  of  the  first 
pe^ns  solicited  to  join  the  committee  was  Lord  Derby,  a  man 
whose  whole  career  has  been  spent  in  thwarting  and  opposing 
the  objects  which  Mr.  Mill  had  most  at  heart,  and  his  consent 
^  co-operate  was  only  obtained  with  the  accompanying  some¬ 
what  offensive  declaration  that  his  subscription  to  the  memorial 
miut  not  be  regarded  as  implying  agreement  with  Mr.  Mill’s 
^unons.  The  same  paragraph  that  Informed  us  of  Lord 
■  1  condescension  added,  that  it  was  proposed  the  memo- 
^al  should  be  organised  upon  this  understanding.  But  if  Lord 
erby  is  to  depose,  with  his  subscription,  the  expression  of 
ms  enmity  to  Mr.  Mill’s  political  opinions,  are  tne  latter’s 
adherents  to  make  a  counter-declaration?  I  do  not  propose 


that  they  should  do  this,  but  surely  all  those  who  are— how¬ 
ever  faintly— imbued  with  Mr.  Mill’s  own  spirit,  sharing  hia 
detestation  of  mere  worldly  demonstration,  and  his  contempt 
for  lip-homt^e — will  stand  entirely  aloof  from  a  movement 
which  constitutes  a  stultification  of  his  ideas,  if  not  a  slight 
upon  his  memory.  I  am,  &c., 

May  29th,  1873.  Fredk.  A.  Maxse. 

[We  here  print  only  two  out  of  several,  and  some  of  them 
much  less  temperately  worded,  complaints  that  have  reached 
us  on  this  subject. — Ed.  Ex.] 


THE  LABOUR  CRISIS  AT  VERVIERS. 

Sir, — I  feel  sure  you  are  too  desirous  of  helping  the  worldng 
classes  to  wish  to  spoil  their  case  by  any  voluntary  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  their  wrongs.  In  your  issue  of  May  17  there  was  an 
article  on  the  state  of  trade  at  Verviers,  which  was  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  the  accounts  which  from  time  to  time 
reach  me  from  that  town.  The  silence  of  my  correspondents- 
on  such  a  crisis  as  your  article  described  the  more  surprised 
*me,  as  since  the  Congress  of  the  International  Society  at  Basle- 
in  1869 1  have  been  on  somewhat  intimate  terms  with  those  who 
take  a  prominent  interest  in  "  la  question  ouvri^re,”  and  more 
especially  with  those  in  Belgium,  and  the  section  of  the  Vallde 
de  la  Vesdre,  to  which  Verviers  belongs.  As,  however,  I  was  not 
in  a  position  of  my  own  knowledge  to  traverse  any  of  the  state-^ 
ments  contained  in  your  article,  I  thought  it  better  to  send  it 
to  a  resident  at  Verviers,  well  known  as  one  who  has  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  working  classes  by  his  fearless  exposure 
of  their  wrongs,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  respect  of 
the  employers  %  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  the  moderation 
of  his  views. 

I  give  you  his  reply  as  it  reached  me,  and  I  think  it  bears 
out  my  own  first  impression  that  the  article  was  founded,  not 
upon  the  observation  of  the  writer,  but  rather  upon  the  Jn/o/- 
lihilist  organ  of  the  Socialist  party.  La  Liherte  of  Brussels. 
Probably  the  writer  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  acquainted 
with  the  perfervid  style  of  eloquence  adopted  by  this  organ  of 
the  Ultras  to  know  that  most  of  its  statements  are  to  bo  ac¬ 
cepted  ‘^sous  toute  reserve.”  Yours, 

8  Sackville  Street,  W.  Lionel  G.  Robinson. 


‘^Verviers,  25  mai* 

Entre  nous — ou  plutdt  sans  la  rdservo  impliqu^e  dans  ces^ 
mots — I’article  de  V Examiner  sur  Verviers  est  plein  d’^normes 
erreurs. 

Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  vrai,  e’est  qu’il  y  a  une  crise  p^nible  a  tra¬ 
verser  et  dont  les  ouvriers  ont  a  souffrir.  Les  marchands  de 
laine  ont  fait  d’^normes  speculations  il  y  a  deux  aus,  et  gagn^ 
beaucoup  d’argent.  Aujourd’hui  beaucoup  de  maisons  nou- 
velles  et  quelques  anciennos  sont  tombdos  comme  des  chateaux 
de  cartes.  En  dehors  de  ces  maisons  do  commerce,  qui  par  la 
nature  de  leurs  travaux  occupent  fort  peu  d’ouvriers,  il  n’y  a 
presque  pas  de  fabriques  qui  soient  tombdes ;  je  n’en  vois  quo 
deux  dans  ce  moment.  Il  y  a  loin  do  la  aux  ‘  twenty  firms,  each 
employing  several  hundred  workmen.’ 

L’industrie  textile  souffre,  je  crois,  partout  en  Europe. 

Il  a  pu  y  avoir  des  fautes  particulidres  a  Verviers  qui  rendent 
la  crise  plus  difficile  qu’ailleurs  et  doivent  faire  rdfldchir  lea 
patrons.  Mais  La  Liberty  a  fored  les  couleurs  et  mis  lea 
choses  au  pis  comme  elle  le  fait  souvent  dims  sa  haino  contro 
les  bourgeois  et  les  patrons. 

La  gene  actuelle  des  ouvriers  est  rdelle  sans  etre,  je  crois, 
aussi  poignante  que  le  dit  VExaminer :  I’hiver  a  dtd  doux,  on 
n’a  pas  renouveld  ses  paletots,  etc.,  d’ou,  moins  de  commandea 
de  drap.  L’Ecosse  se  remet  aux  filds  do  coton,  d’ou,  moins  de 
filature  de  laine,  etc.  Il  v  a  des  causes  gdndrales  dont  il 
faut  tenir  compte  et  qui  diminuent  la  responsabilitd  de  noa 
industriels.  .  .  .  L’idde  d’une  *  march  on  Brussels’  me 
semble  on  ne  pent  plus  mal  renseignde. 

La  cause  des  ouvriers  est  assez  intdressante  pour  qu’on  ne  la 
gate  pas  par  des  renseignements  mdlodramatiques. 

Th.  Bost.” 


The  Labourers’  Crisis. — We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  10s.  from  Miss  Goold  as  a  donation  to 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union,  which,  as 
we  urged  last  week,  is  now  sorely  in  need  of  assistance. 
If  any  of  our  readers  find  it  more  convenient  to  forward 
subscriptions  to  us  than  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Union, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  their  trans¬ 
mission. 
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XIV.— MENTANA :  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 

E$t-ce  qu*il  n*est  pat  temps  que  afoudre  se  prouve, 

Cieux  2  rofondt,  en  hroyant  ce  chicn,  fils  de  la  louve  ? 

La  lAgende  des  SUcles :  Bathert. 

I. 

By  the  dead  body  of  Hope,  the  spotless  lamb 

Thou  threwest  into  the  lii^h  priest’s  slaughtering-room, 

And  by  the  child  Despair  bom  red  therefrom 
As,  thank  the  secret  sire  picked  out  to  cram 
With  spurious  spawn  thy  misconceiving  dam, 

Thou,  like  a  worm  from  a  town’s  common  tomb. 

Didst  creep  from  forth  the  kennel  of  her  womb. 

Bora  to  break  down  with  catapult  and  ram 
Man’s  builded  towers  of  promise,  and  with  breath 
And  tongue  to  track  and  hunt  his  hopes  to  death  : 

0,  by  that  sweet  dead  body  abused  and  slain. 

And  by  that  child  mismothered, — dog,  by  all  , 

Thy  curses  thou  hast  cursed  mankind  withal, 

With  what  curse  shall  man  curse  thee  back  again  ? 

II. 

By  the  brute  soul  that  made  man’s  soul  its  food ; 

By  time  grown  poisonous  with  it  j  by  the  hate 
And  horror  of  all  souls  not  miscreate  ; 

By  the  hour  of  power  that  evil  hath  on  good ; 

And  by  the  incognizable  fatherhood 

Which  made  a  whorish  womb  the  shameful  gate 
That  opening  let  out  loose  to  fawn  on  fate 
A  hound  half-blooded  ravening  for  man’s  blood ; 

(What  prayer  but  this  for  thee  should  any  say. 

Thou  dog  of  hell,  but  this  that  Shakespeare  said  ?) 

By  night  deflowered  and  desecrated  day, 

That  fall  as  one  curse  on  one  cursed  head, 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 

That  I  may  live  to  say,  The  dog  is  dead !  ” 

1869.  A.  C.  Savtitburne. 

[The  above  sonnets  should  have  been  published  last  week  in 
precedence  of  the  two  entitled  *  Montana :  Third  Anniversary  ’ 
that  were  then  given.  They  were  withheld  in  order  that 
before  printing  them  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
municating  with  their  author.  After  the  wilful  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  allusions  in  *The  Saviour  of  Society,’ ”  Mr. 
Swinburne  writes  to  us,  I  suppose  it  will  be  hopeless  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  continuous  references  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare 
in  these  sonnets  will  not  be  overlooked  or  misconstrued.  They 
are  all  taken  from  act  IV.,  scene  iv.,  of  ^  Richard  III.’ 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death,  &c. 

The  allusion  to  the  whole  passage  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
same  scene  will,  of  course,  be  appreciated  at  once  by  the  student 
of  Shakespeare ;  but  I  find  it  impossible  for  any  foresight  to 
calculate  on  the  possible  depth  of  some  readers’  ignorance  and 
malevolence.”  With  reference  to  the  sonnets  on  The 
Saviour  of  Society,”  Mr.  Swinburne  writes,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  (Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Free-thinker)  who 
reads  them  can  doubt  or  mistake  the  feeling  which  inspired 
them,  and  which  they  strive,  though  most  inadequately  and 
imperfectly,  to  express.  That  feeling  is  the  simple  one  of 
disgust  at  the  insult — I  might  honestly  say,  and  fear  no 
misapprehension  from  any  honest  man,  of  horror — at  the  blas¬ 
phemy  offered  to  the  name  and  memory  or  tradition  of  Christ 
by  the  men  who,  in  gratitude  for  the  support  given  to  the 
Church  by  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  empire,  bestowed  on  the 
most  infamous  of  all  public  criminals  the  names,  till  then  re¬ 
served  for  one  whom  they  professed  to  worship  as  God,  of 
*  Saviour  ’  and  *  Messiah.’  I  need  not  remind  anyone  who 
and  what  they  were  who  first  came  forward  to  hail  the  son  of 
Ilortense  by  the  titles  of  the  son  of  Mary.  It  is  not,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  creeds  and 
articles  of  any  church,  to  earn  the  right  of  feeling  and  of  ex¬ 
pressing  horror  and  disgust  at  this  desecration  of  terms  which 
must  in  some  sense  be  sacred  to  all  who  have  any  faith  or  hope 
in  the  higher  life  of  men,  if  it  were  only  for  their  ass  ociation 
with  so  much  that  was  most  noble,  most  venerable,  and  most 


precious  in  the  past  records  of  that  life.  And  this,  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  my  sonnets — feebly  ex¬ 
pressed  indeed,  but  at  least  in  terms  as  bitter  and  as  strong  as 
could  be  supplied  by  my  reverence  for  the  associations  thus 
outraged  and  my  indignation  at  once  against  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  and  against  the  object  of  their  hideous  adulation. 
There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  I  can  imagine  that  my 
expressions  may  reasonably  give  offence,  as  uncalled  for  or  im¬ 
proper — those  to  whom  the  name  of  Christ  and  all  memories 
connected  with  it  are  hateful,  and  those  to  whom  the  name 
of  Bonaparte  and  all  memories  connected  with  it  are  not.  I 
belong  to  neither  class.”  As  others  may  have  drawn  from 
our  note  on  this  subject  last  week  an  inference  that  we 
did  not  intend  it  to  convey,  we  gladly  quote  also  the  following 
sentences  from  Mr.  Swinburne’s  letter :  I  very  much  wish 
you  had  not  seen  fit,  as  it  were  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
appearance  of  my  verses,  to  refer  as  you  did  to  the  outrage  of 
the  Church  Herald  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mill.  Had  any 
such  insult  to  a  name  as  justly  revered  by  any  religious  body 
as  synonymous  with  genius  and  worship— say,  for  example,  to 
that  of  Dr.  Newman  or  of  Mr.  Keble — appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Examiner f  or  any  other  organ  of  opinions  alien  to  those 
of  such  men  as  these,  I  would  have  felt,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  you  would  have  felt  with  me,  even  greater  indignation  and 
disgust  at  such  infamy  on  the  part  of  men  who  profess  to 
think  with  us  than  on  the  part  of  some  wretc*hed  cur  who 
holds  free  thought  and  noble  speech  in  abhorrence.  It  was 
remarked  with  regret  by  others  than  myself  that  the  unlucky 
turn  of  the  last  sentence  in  your  note  appeared  to  imply  and  to 
justify  the  admission  into  your  columns  of  some  similar  out¬ 
rage  offered  by  me  to  the  feelings  of  others  j  a  charge  than 
which  I  can  imagine  none  more  horrible  to  me,  or  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  my  practice.” — Ed.  Examiner, 
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CREED  AND  HERESIES  OF  EARLY  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY. 

Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine.  By  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Annie  Harwood.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians,  according  to 
the  Benedictine  Text.  With  an  Account  of  his  Life.  By  William 
Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford. 
Clarendon  Press. 

These  volumes  form  in  a  manner  the  complement  of 
each  other,  the  biographer  of  Athanasius  briefly  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  ultimate  result  of  the  long  ferment  of 
religious  speculation  circumstantially  narrated  by  the 
historian  of  the  early  Fathers  and  the  contemporary 
heresies.  They  differ  as  conspicuously  in  merit  of  exe¬ 
cution  as  in  extent  of  plan,  and  the  least  pretentious  is 
the  best.  As  an  editor.  Canon  Bright  has  confined 
himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Benedictine  text  in  a 
form  of  extreme  neatness,  with  a  modest  analysis  and  a 
brief  accompanying  exposition  in  the  form  of  running 
head-lines,  by  which  its  comprehension  is  greatly  as¬ 
sisted.  As  a  biographer,  he  is  recommended  by  his 
compact  arrangement,  his  concise  style,  and  his  exem¬ 
plary  moderation.  Candour  rather  than  absolute 
impartiality  must,  of  course,  be  the  recommendation  of 
a  writer  professionally  pledged  to  the  historical  no  less 
than  the  doctrinal  justification  of  the  Nicene  creed ;  but 
criticism  on  this  head  is  disarmed  by  the  consideration 
that  Canon  Bright’s  summary  is  not  designed  for  the 
general  public.  Considering  the  avowedly  ecclesiastical 
character  of  his  essay,  his  appreciation  of  the  subject  of 
his  biography  must  be  pronounced  equitable ;  although 
it  might  not  have  been  improper  to  have  reminded  his 
readers,  or  rather  pupils,  how  entirely  we  depend  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  upon  the  direct  or  indirect  testimony  of  Athana¬ 
sius  himself.  Arian  literature  only  survives  in  the 
quotations  of  its  adversaries ;  the  very  accusations 
brought  against  Athanasius  are  only  known  by  his  own 
references  to  them.  It  is  not,  however,  veiy  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  Alexandrian 
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archbishop  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  his  of  a  Shelley.  Accepting  the  Fall  as  a  corollary  from  the 
own  writings.  A  reader  imbued  with  the  spirit  ot*  the  cardinal  Gnostic  dogma  of  the  inherent  vileness  of 
nineteenth  century  may  easily  be  revolted  by  his  nar-  matter,  he  so  invested  it  with  the  splendours  of  poetic 
rowness  of  spirit,  his  acrimony,  his  animosity,  and  the  allegory  as  to  deprive  it  of  everything  offensive  to  the 
intemperance  of  his  theological  Billingsgate ;  but  it  is  instinct  of  human  dignity.  The  imaginary  existences, 
equally  impossible  to  overlook  his  earnestness  of  con-  however,  in  w'hich  his  conceptions  were  impersonated — 
viction,  his  magnanimity,  his  dexterity  and  hard-hitting  Sophia,  the  Eve  or  Pandora  of  his  mythology  ;  Acha- 
as  a  controversialist,  and  his  perfect  command  over  the  moth,  type  of  the  creation  “  that  travaileth  and  groan- 
great  storehouse  of  Scriptural  argument.  To  his  re-  eth  ” — could  not,  even  in  that  age  of  extravagant  fancy, 
markable  gifts  as  a  disputant,  he  evidently  added  extra-  be  accepted  as  anything  more  than  brilliant  fictions.  It 
ordinary  faculties  as  a  manager  of  affairs  and  a  ruler  of  remained  for  the  founder  of  the  Manichaean  sect  to  con- 
men  ;  and  he  will  always  remain  an  eminent  figure  in  fer  on  Gnosticism  something  of  coherence  and  stability 
history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  controversies  fast  by  engrafting  it  on  an  established  faith.  Maui,  the 
fading  out  of  memory  among  progressive  nations,  as  painter-prophet  of  Persia,  whose  career  is  so  fascinating 
from  being  the  prototype  of  a  long  line  of  ecclesiastical  in  its  romantic  vicissitudes  and  tragic  catastrophe,  ap- 
statesmen  whose  meek  aggressiveness  was  for  centuries  pears  to  have  deliberately  formed  the  design  of  renovating 
the  sole  check  upon  the  coarse  despotism  of  the  civil  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  by  an  infusion  of  Gnosticism, 
power,  and  who  alone  in  some  sense  represented  ideas  precisely  as  he  had  seen  Mosaism  renovated  by  an  influx 
in  opposition  to  material  force.  It  is  instructive  and  of  Hellenic  elements.  The  main  idea  of  his  system  was 
not  a  little  entertaining  to  contrast  the  attitude  of  Atha-  the  old  Magian  one  of  the  primal  enmity  of  the  good  and 
nasius  towards  the  secular  authorities  of  his  day  with  evil  principles,  but  he  derived  from  Gnosticism  the 
the  Papal  mimicry  of  it  in  our  own.  If  the  former  identification  of  the  latter  with  material  substance ; 
excites  respect,  the  latter  only  derision,  the  reason  is  to  differing  from  Valentinus,  however,  in  asserting  the 
be  found  in  the  happiest  revolution  in  human  history,  eternal  and  necessary  existence,  and  by  consequence  the 
the  transfer  of  moral  superiority  from  an  exclusive  caste  incapacity  for  final  redemption,  of  the  realm  of  density 
to  the  representatives  of  the  community  at  large,  from  and  darkness.  These  mystical  speculations  might  sur- 
the  Church  to  the  State.  pass  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Fall  in  sublimity  and 

M.  de  Pressense,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diffuse '’and  congeniality  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  human  nature,  but 
ambiguous.  He  is  honest  in  intention,  and  well  versed  Dualistic  conception  on  which  they  ^  reposed  was 
in  the  learning  of  Germany  ;  but  his  chief  qualification  already  becoming  obsolete,  and  the  best  points  of  Manias 
for  his  task  would  seem  to  be  the  questionable  one  of  an  creed,  its  poetry,  the  simplicity  of  its  ceremonial,  its  dis- 
intellectual  haziness,  which  at  all  events  places  him  in  claimer  of  miraculous  pretensions,  ite  tenderness  for 
sympathy  with  the  ancient  fathers  and  heresiarchs  in  animal  life,  were^  obstacles  to  its  diffusion  in  an  age  like 
their  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  transitional  that  of  Constantine.  One  of  its  most  peculiar  tenete, 
phases  of  opinion,  and  thus  renders  him  a  fairer  ex-  purgatorial  voyage  of  souls  throuj^  the  celestial 
ponent  of  their  theology  than  might  have  been  the  case  spaces,  and  their  ultimate  beatification  in  the  solar  orb, 
with  a  writer  of  more  robust  common  sense.  Too  en-  ^as  been  revived  in  our  own  day  by  M.  Figuier.  The 
lightened  for  orthodoxy,  too  timid  and  mystical  for  French  Gnostic,  however,  too  much  of  an  astronomer  to 
rationalism,  the  collision  of  warring  tendencies  in  his  confound  the  geocentric  with  the  actual  position  of  the 
mind  appears  to  have  actually  forced  him  into  the  in<^  heavenly  bodies,  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  Mani  s 
tellectual  position  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  with  the  poetical  conception  of  the  crescent  moon  as  a  bark 

difference  that,  whereas  their  theology  was  but  imma-  laden  with  redeemed  spirits,  waxing  so  long  as  it  is  still 
ture,  his  is  stunted  in  its  growth.  The  chief  practical  fer  flieir  reception,  and  waning  as  it  discharges  its 

merit  of  his  book  is  its  constant  recognition  of  the  fluid  hallowed  freight  on  the  shore  of  everlasting  light, 
and  indefinite  condition  of  Christian  doctrine  during  the  The  larger  portion  of  M.  de  Pressens4*s  volume  treats 
first  ages,  and  the  implicit  admission  that  whatever  of  the  development  of  Christian  theology  from  the  corn- 
tended  to  impart  to  it  more  internal  consistency  and  parative  simplicity  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
extenaal  unity,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  draw  it  into  the  creed  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a  process  rather 
further  and  further  away  from  the  simplicity  of  its  first  tacitly  acknowledged  than  absolutely  recognised  by  him. 
estate.  His  essay  takes  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the  doc- 

M.  de  Pressense’s  work  falls  into  two  sections,  one  trine  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  distributed  under  the 
detailing  the  development  of  religious  belief  on  the  various  schools  of  theology — Grseco-Asiatic,  Alexandrian, 
indefinite  border-land *bet ween  Christianity  and  the  an-  Roman,  and  African — to  which  they  respectively  be- 
cient,  especially  the  Oriental,  systems ;  the  other  the  longed.  So  far  as  this  is  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the 
corresponding  process  within  its  own  bosom.  The  views  of  individual  Fathers,  it  is  both  interesting  and 
former  movement  may  be  said  *  to  have  resulted  in  serviceable.  Its  chief  drawback,  perhaps,  is  its  dogma- 
Manichoeanism,  the  latter  in  Athanasianism,  creeds  at  rising  character,  the  author’s  bent  not  merely  to  ex- 
perhaps  an  equal  distance  from  the  Evangelical  and  pound  his  authors,  but  to  dwell  on  what  he  regards  as 
the  philosophical  “  enthusiasm  of  humanity,”  but  contradictions  or  deficiencies  in  their  teaching.  In  the 
sufficiently  adapted  for  a  world  sinking  into  bar-  main  point,  however,  he  is  almost  at  one  with  them, 
barism.  Each  indeed  may  be  regarded  in  one  point  Agreeing,  it  would  seem,  with  the  majority  of  Anglo- 
of  view  as  a  laudable  attempt  to  resume  whatever  Catholic  divines,  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  cannot  be 
of  antique  ideal,  Hellenic,  Jewish,  or  Magian,  was  deduced  from  the  New  Testament,  unprovided  with 
still  susceptible  of  perpetuation,  and  to  embody  it  in  a  their  resource  of  an  infallible  Church  to  supplement  the 
form  admitting  of  transmission  to  happier  ages.  The  deficiencies  of  Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling 
victory  of  Nicene  Christianity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  to  embrace  the  alternative  of  simple  negation,  he  ap- 
greater  number  of  these  factors  embraced  in  it,  and  to  pears  to  have  found  a  temporary  rest  in  the  Patristic 
their  more  perfect  fusion.  With  all  its  superstition  and  doctrine  of  a  derived  or  subordinate  deity;  though  he 
fanaticism,  the  nobler  and  more  humane  elements  still  must  be  aware  that,  except  upon  a  Pantheistic  hypo- 
preponderated ;  it  was  the  heir,  though  the  degenerate  thesis,  such  a  deity  is  none  at  all.  The  chief  value  of 
heir,  of  Hellenic  culture.  The  pedigree  of  Manichaean-  his  book  consists  in  the  virtual  admission  on  the  part  of 
on  the  contrary,  was  mainly  Oriental,  and  may  be  an  orthodox  Protestant  theologian  of  the  gradual  and 
f^ed  in  the  filiation  of  those  Gnostic  sects  which  M.  de  purely  human  formation  of  orthodox  doctrine ;  which  is 
Pr^sense,  appropriating  and  condensing  the  erudition  found  so  undeveloped  in  its  primitive  state,  as  to  neces- 
has  described  in  some  interesting  chapters,  sitate  the  inference  that  either  the  early  Church  was 
I  he  detail  of  the  reveries  of  Valentinus,  the  most  perfect  heretical,  or  that  the  later  is  corrupt.  Jt  can  only  be 
t^e  of  Gnosticism,  affects  us  like  the  contemplation  of  urged  in  extenuation  that  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
he  gorgeous  but  evanescent  pageantry  of  sunset.  His  Catholic  system  was  the  inevitable  product  of  circum- 
gstem  is,  in  fact,  the  ‘Paradise  Lost  *  of  an  Egyptian  stances,  and  long  unsuspected  by  those  who  ^Ipe  i 
•Milton,  but  a  Milton  who  should  compose  in  the  spirit  on.  Ideas  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  roun  er 
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of  Christianitj  naturally  recommended  themselves  as 
substitutes  for  the  really  supernatural  element  in  his 
teaching,  the  frustrated  anticipation  of  his  return  in  the 
character  of  Messiah.  In  this  sense,  however  little  it 
may  deserve  the  character  historically,  the  fourth 
gospel  really  is  supplementary  to  the  others,  remand¬ 
ing  untenable  ideas  into  the  background,  and  pro¬ 
viding  an  acceptable  substitute.  The  Christology,  even 
of  John,  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Athanasian ; 
but,  as  in  the  physical,  so  in  the  intellectual  world, 
vitality  implies  capacity  for  growth.  Given  a  number 
of  contending  views  and  conflicting  tendencies  in  any 
faith  still  animated  by  fervid  enthusiasm,  it  is  to  be  fore¬ 
seen  that  the  more  pious  will  appear  the  more  probable, 
that  those  most  calculated  to  exalt  the  founders  or  heads 
of  the  body  will  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
We  have  just  seen  this  most  decisively  exemplified  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  in  the  teeth,  not  merely  of  reason, 
which  would  have  been  a  small  matter,  but  of  every 
authority  by  which  the  Roman  Church  should  have  felt 
herself  bound.  Such  considerations  have  availed  nothing 
against  the  conviction  that  the  Virgin  cannot  be  averse 
to  apotheosis,  or  the  Pope  to  autocracy.  Canon  Bright 
ought  in  candour  to  admit  that  the  causes  which  have 
operated  so  potently  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  not 
have  been  inefficacious  in  the  fourth  ;  that  the  original 
depositum  fidei  may  well  have  gained  two  talents  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  the  former  age,  seeing  that  it 
has  incontestably  yielded  ten  to  that  of  the  latter. 
Whether,  however,  he  can  bring  himself  to  this  admis¬ 
sion  or  not,  wo  have  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  this 
great  lesson  upon  the  theologians  of  the  next  generation. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  the  modifications  of 
theological  opinion  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
general  course  of  human  aflairs ;  that  the  triumph  of 
a  religion  in  a  degenerate  period  of  history  is  anything 
but  an  argument  in  its  favour ;  that  the  universal  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  for  example,  proves  nothing 
but  its  congeniality  to  an  age  inimical  to  political  and 
intellectual  liberty,  to  public  and  private  virtue.  G. 


BRESSANT. 

Bressant.  A  Romance.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 

We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  double  portion  of  his  father’s  spirit,  but  ‘  Bres- 
sant  ’  proves  that  ho  has  inherited  the  distinctive  tone 
and  fibre  of  a  gift  which  was  altogether  exceptional 
and  removed  the  author  of  ‘  Transformation  ’  beyond  the 
reach  of  imitators.  Perhaps  of  all  modern  writers, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  alone  may  bo  said  to  have  given 
us  romance  in  its  essential  character ;  and  yet  the  roman¬ 
tics,  so-called,  have  no  more  claim  in  him  than  the  realis¬ 
tic  school.  His  idealism,  like  that  of  Turner,  was 
arrived  at  by  a  strange  combination  of  near  and  far¬ 
sightedness  ;  it  was  as  much ‘the  result  of  accuracy  of 
vision,  as  of  spiritual  sensitiveness  to  what  lay  beyond 
touch  and  sight,  the  ideal  distance,  not  to  bo  embodied 
in  life  and  nature,  but  shadowed  forth  by  them,  sug¬ 
gested,  rather  than  made  evident.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  reader’s  imagination  apparently  outstripped  the 
author’s  intention  ;  more  was  felt  to  lie  behind  the  pic¬ 
ture  than  the  artist  had  put  there.  *  Donatello,’  and  in 
that  last  strange  weird  story,  ‘  Septimius,’  are  but  half 
disclosed ;  our  appi’ehension  is  awakened  to  a  mysterious 
interest  clinging  to  them  which  is  not  accounted  for  or 
defined.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  present  work. 
Bressant,  Sophie,  and  Cornelia  appear  to  us  in¬ 
vested  with  a  sort  of  enchantment  which  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  account  for  by  reference  to  any 
special  passage  in  their  story.  They  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  us ;  we  have  known  living  men  and  women  who 
sufficiently  resembled  them  ;  but  there  is  a  fascination 
about  them  which  enchains  our  attention  ever  more  and 
more  closely,  until  at  length  their  actuality  seems  to 
melt  and  dissolve  beneath  our  gaze,  and  wo  snatch 
glimpses  of  an  ideal  life  not  wholly  foreign  to  our  expe¬ 
rience,  though  it  eludes  our  grasp. 


We  may  give  certain  indications  of  the  course  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  romance,  although  we  are  anxious  not  to 
lessen  the  reader’s  interest  by  preparing  the  road  before 
him.  Mr.  Carlyle,  like  Aristotle,  would  have  us  attempt 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  impressions  produced  upon  a 
man  who  had  grown  to  maturity  in  some  dark  distance 
and  was  brought  up  on  a  sudden  into  the  upper  air  to 
see  the  sun  rise.  Not  less  remarkable  are  the  conditions 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  ventured  to  prepare  for  his 
hero.  Bressant  is  at  first  brought  before  us,  having 
entered  on  manhood,  and  with  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body  exceptionally  developed,  yet  lacking  one  universal 
human  characteristic  ;  he  has  been  formed  in  accordance 
with  an  educational  theory  which  considers  tlie  affec¬ 
tions  to  be  inimical  to  a  man’s  mental  and  physical 
efficiency,  and  accordingly  systematically  ignores  them. 
Wo  have,  then,  this  young  giant  and  philosopher  stamped 
with  a  certain  vacancy  of  expression  and  manner  which 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  deaf,  and 
hence  holding  all  communication  with  his  fellows  across 
barriers,  and  as  from  a  distance.  The  reader  will 
already  have  divined  that  it  is  the  awakening  of  this 
entranced  nature  which  lies  before  him,*  and  that 
from  such  a  sudden  leap  of  dormant  passion  to 
full-grown  life  and  strength  mischief  must  necessarily 
follow.  Bressant’s  heart  is  tom  in  twain  by  two  loves : 
first  the  glad  sense  of  beauty  and  passion  breaks  upon 
him  ;  whilst  he  is  strong  and  happy  Cornelia  appears  to 
him  “  like  a  beautiful  morning,”  as  he  expresses  it:  then 
he  loses  sight  of  her,  and  weak  and  weary,  the  ethereal 
and  spotless  Sophie  is  like  an  angel  to  him.  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  although  he  is  by  no  means  conventional, 
does  not  venture  to  declare  openly  that  for  a  nature  like 
Bressant’s,  the  beautiful  fresh  morning  would  have  been 
by  far  the  healthier  influence,  but  his  story  illustrates  the 
fact.  We  are  not  wishing  to  insinuate  that  the  sen¬ 
suous  element  in  love  is  the  stronger ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  a  common  ground  of  sympathy  and 
respect  which  renders  demoralising  a  love  like  that  of 
Sophie  and  Bressant,  where  one  stands  in  need  of 
“  conversion  ”  before  he  can  feel  free  from  shame  in  the 
other’s  presence.  Sophie  and  Cornelia  are  quite  recog¬ 
nisable  as  young  girls,  the  one  delicately' fair,  the  other 
bright  and  warm  and  beautiful ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  typical  of  the  divers  kinds  of  love ;  it  is  no 
more  needful  that  the  one  should  be  impure,  than  that 
the  other  should  prove  insipid. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  possesses  great  descriptive  talent,  and 
even  to  English  eyes  his  story  moves  among  landscapes 
that  have  the  living  colour  and  light  of  nature.  Who 
cannot  picture  Professor  Valeyon’s  rough  backed  hills, 
“  which  seemed  inspired  with  the  souls  of  mountains,  ever 
seeking  to  burst  the  narrow  bounds  that  confined  them,” 
and  follow  his  eyes  to  the  open  green  space  escaping 
from  the  wooded  slope  “  like  an  oasis  amongst  a  desert  of 
trees  ”  ?  Then  the  shifting  snow-scenery  which  hurries  by 
Bressant  on  that  last  desperate  walk  of  his ; — we  see  it 
with  his  eager,  impatient  eyes,  for  we,  too,  are  anxious 
lest  he  should  arrive  too  late  at  his  destination  ;  but  it 
makes  a  vivid  impression  on  us  all  the  same.  A  capital 
sketch  also  is  that  of  Abbie’s  party,  where  the  guests 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  after  a  hearty,  happy 
manner  unknown  to  fashionable  drawing-rooms.  We 
must,  however,  confess  to  a  certain  distaste,  no  doubt 
attributable  to  our  own  insular  prejudices,  to  certain 
forms  of  expression  which,  though  they  may  possibly 
have  received  recognition  in  the  New  World,  are  stiU 
looked  upon  as  slang  in  the  Old.  It  jars  upon  our  feel¬ 
ings  that  Cornelia,  who  interests  us  so  profoundly, 
should  talk  about  “a  nice  jolly  society  fellow;”  nor 
can  we  endure  with  equanimity  her  comparison  of  her¬ 
self  to  a  “  mammoth  squash.”  A  more  serious  objection, 
and  one  which  wo  advance  loss  timidly,  applies  to  the 
last  scene  between  Abbie  and  Bressant.  There  is  no 
sort  of  justification  or  excuse  for  the  brutality  mth 
which  he  is  made  to  conduct  himself  on  that  occasion, 
and  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  author’s 
motive  for  representing  his  hero  in  such  an  objectionable 
light.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  one  serious  blemish 
in  a  most  origin  al  and  artistic  work.  Proceeding  never 
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mind  from  whence,  ‘Breseant*  might  have  claimed  Ernest  Jones,  when  in  an  electioneering  speech  he  ex¬ 
hearty  commendation  for  its  author ;  but  as  the  first  claimed,  “  Buy  cheap,  sell  dear !  How  do  you  like  it  ? 
production  by  which  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Buy  the  working-man’s  labour  cheaply,  and  sell  back  to 
has  proved  himself  able  to  take  up  the  broken  thread  that  veir  working-man  the  produce  of  his  own  labour 
and  live  on  his  father’s  literary  life,  we  cannot  but  wel-  dear  !  The  principle  of  inherent  loss  is  in  the  bargain 
come  it  with  especial  gladness.  F.  R.  :  •  •  •  bargain  between  employer  and  employed 


come  it  with  especial  gladness.  F.  R.  :  •  •  •  bargain  between  employer  and  employed 

is  a  deliberate  cheat — on  the  part  of  tlie  employer^ 
.  Thus  labour  has  to  sink  through  eternal  loss,  that  capi- 

inrT>  nATJW’Q  TTNTTTT  OP  T.AW  may  rise  through  lasting  fraud.”  This  would  be 

MR.  CAREY  b  UJNiil  U  .  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  pernicious.  Because  Mr.  Carey 

The  Unity  of  Law ;  as  exhibited  in  the  Relations  of  Physical,  is  blind,  he  vehemently  proclaims  all  men  of  clearer  vision 
Social,  Mental,  and  Moral  Science.  By  H.  C.  Carey;  Henry  ^  short-sighted  fools,  if  not  also  knaves.  Evidently 
Carey  Baird,  Philadelphia.  -g  i)0(jaiis0  Jig  (Joes  not  understand  Mr.  Spencer,  whom 

The  title  of  this  book  is  altogether  misleading.  *  The  he  frequently  plays  off  against  Mr.  Mill,  that  he  tells 
Unity  of  Law  ’  suggests  something  kindred  to  the  him  that  “  further  reflection  might  perhaps  satisfy  him  ” 
grand  scientific  conception  of  the  unity  of  force.  Mr.  of  a  truth  that  he  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  done  more  than 
Carey,  indeed,  seems  to  believe  that  he  has  done  some-  anyone  else  to  elucidate  and  enforce,  namely,  that  our 
thing  towards  presenting  the  world  with  an  “  idea  of  an  moral  sense,  like  all  our  sentiments,  is  the  product  of 
unity  of  law,”  worthy  of  taking  its  place  as  “  necessary  our  experiences.  A  more  striking  example  of  the  pre¬ 
complement  ”  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  sumption  of  dense  ignorance  could  not  be  found.  Mr. 
energy;  but  in  this  he  has  not  succeeded.  He  has  Carey,  it  is  true,  has  earned  his  reputation,  not  as  a 
■  made  such  observations  as  that,  when  a  load  of  rubbish  psychologist,  but  as  a  political  economist ;  but  his  book 
is  emptied  out  of  a  cart,  the  heterogeneous  mass  tends  contains  as  gross  misrepresentations  of  his  own  science 
to  take  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  that  the  more  matter  of  political  economy.  Thus,  he  describes  utilitarianism 
takes  this  form  “the  greater  is  its  tendency  towards  as  “fit  associate  of  a  science  by  means  of  which  the  world 
stability  and  permanence.”  And  he  argues  that,  as  it  is  being  taught  that  buying  cheaply  and  selling  dearly  are, 
is  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  so  is  it  with  nations ;  they  are  and  ought  to  5e,  the  chief  aims  and  ends  of  man’s  exist- 
strong  and  enduring  in  proportion  as  they  take  on  the  ence.”  Again,  “Now,  when  oppression  is  being  carried 
form  of  a  pyramid.  In  this  and  such  like  analogies  to  a  point  that  till  now  had  never  even  been  imagined, 
consists  Mr.  Carey’s  “  unity  of  law.”  Whatever  may  science  most  happily  steps  in  to  give  countenance  to 
be  their  worth  from  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  Mr.  immoralities,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
Carey  himself  is,  we  should  think,  the  only  man  likely  known ;  assuring  us  of  a  great  law  in  virtue  of  which 
to  consider  them  of  any  scientific  value.  Things  con-  the  fittest,  i.e.  the  strongest,  are  to  inherit  the  kingdom 
traiy  to  law,  in  the  scientific  sense,  are  called  miracles,  of  the  earth  to  the  exclusion  of  gentler  races  which 
in  which  a  good  many  people  do  not  believe.  But  the  practice  virtues  that  are  taught  in  Christian  edifices, 
universal  law,  of  which  Mr.  Carey  would  exhibit  the  ....  For  all  these  barbarizing  doctrines  the  world 
unity,  is  not  of  this  kind ;  for,  though  he  may  weary  stands  indebted  to  English  teachers.”  If  this  does  not 
his  readers,  he  is  himself  never  weary  of  showing  betray  utter  ignorance  of  the  very  meaning  of  economic 
that  almost  the  whole  social  history  of  mankind  has  science,  it  shows  something  worse.  D.  A.  S. 

been  in  direct  violation  of  his  fundamental  laws  of  pro¬ 
gress.  “  Look  now  where  we  may,  among  the  com- 

munities  of  the  past,  we  see  little  else  than  collections  nr  a  v 

of  inverted  pyramids  tottering  to  their  fall.”  It  would  BUDDHIST  PLAY. 

appear  then  that  from  some  cause,  natural  or  miraculous,  Ragananda  ;  or.  The  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Bnddhiat  Drama. 

communities,  unlike  heaps  of  rubbish,  do  not  tumble  m  Fixe  Acts.  Translated  by  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.  With  an 

together  into  the  right  shape.  At  the  present  moment  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell.  Triibner  &  Co. 

the  British  nation,  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  Translations  fix)m  the  Sanscrit  are  so  few  and  fkr 
Atlantic,  is  the  most  gigantic  pyramid,  standing  on  its  between,  and  their  literary,  historical,  and  philosophical 
wrong  end,  that  has  ever  grown  or  been  built  up,  in  importance  is  so  manifest,  that  it  may  not  now  be  con- 
defiance  of  all  law  to  the  contrary.  “  In  the  world’s  sidered  too  late  to  give  some  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Boyd's 
history  there  can  be  found  no  case  in  which  the  forces  *  Nagananda  ’ — a  well-executed  and  neatly- printed  httle  • 
of  a  nation  have  been  so  well  directed  towards  destruc-  work  published  about  twelve  months  ago.  Undoubtedly 
tion  of  the  foundation  on  which  its  power  had  rested.”  their  dramatic  poems  give,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
It  is  depressing  to  think  of  the  utter  ruin  which  must  be  pletest  view  of  all  that  we  mean  by  the  “  life  ”  of  the 
BO  near  at  hand.  And,  surely,  Mr.  Carey  is  cruel  in  ancient  Hindoos.  This  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Boyd’s  own 
forbidding  us  the  hope  that  any  pitying  tear  will  ever  work,  no  less  than  in  the  dramas  first  introduced  to 
be  shed  over  the  grave  of  our  greatness.  When  we  fall  English  readers  by  his  great  predecessors  in  the  same 
nobody  will  be  sorry  for  us,  for  we  are  “  friendless  to  a  field — Wilson  and  Jones — ^in  such  plays,  for  example, 
degree  scarcely  to  be  exceeded;  and  hence  the  extreme  as  ‘The  Toy  Cart,’  ‘Vikram  and  Urvasi,’  ‘the  Neck- 
anxiety  in  reference  to  ^Alabama  Claims.’  ”  Nor  is  this  lace,’  or  in  ‘  Sweet  Sakuntala,’  that  masterpiece  of— - 
all ;  Mr.  Carey  holds  to  our  lips  the  cup  of  our  unrighte-  as  he  has  been  rather  inappropriately  named— “  The 
ousness  until  we  drain  it  to  the  bitter  dregs.  We  are  Shakespeare  of  India.”  This  is  hardly  the  occasion  for 
not  only  friendless,  but  we  deserve  to  be  so ;  “  there  dwelling  on  the  historic  significance  of  Hindoo  litera- 
heing  no  community  in  the  world  that  has  profited  of  I  ture,  but  we  may  suggest  to  Sanscritists  like  Mr.  Boyd 
Britain’s  friendship.”  that,  in  these  days  when  public  attention  is  being  m- 

^  Mr.  Carey’s  book  does  not  deserve  serious  criticism.  It  is  creasingly  attracted  to  Indian  subjects  of  all  sorts,  it 
simply  an  attack  on  political  economy,  and  more  especially  would  be  highly  desirable  to  publish  a  series  of  ‘  Hindoo 
on  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  But,  instead  of  overturning  Classics  for  English  Readers  ’ — similar  in  plan  to  the 
economic  science,  Mr.  Carey  only  stands  at  a  distance  Latin  and  Ghreek  series  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Collins, 
and  throws  dirt  at  the  economists  ;  and  his  work  is  so  With  the  dramas  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever; 
arro^nt  in  tone,  so  dishonest  in  argument,  and  of  such  but  the  size  of  the  epic  poems  would  of  course  be  a 
pernicious  tendency,  that  it  needs  to  be  condemned  in  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way — the  French  translation,  e.g., 
severest  terms.  The  instructed  few  will  certainly  treat  of  the  ‘  Ramayana  ’  takes  up  eight  octavo  volumes,  and 
Mr.  Carey  with  contempt ;  but  the  ignorant  many  are  the  unfinished  one  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata  ’  no  less  than 
offiy  too  likely  to  listen  to  him  when  he  brands  political  four  huge  quartos.  The  last-named  might  be  treated 
economists  as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  declares  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  eloquent  modem  adapta- 
mmself  the  only  champion  of  humanity.  One  of  his  tion  of  the  ‘  Ramayana,’  recently  published  by  lifrssre. 
^ourite  tricks  is  to  play  off  one  writer  against  another.  Macmillan,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Iliad  of  the 

example,  the  political  economy  of  Mr.  Mill  is  Or,  again,  with  a  connected  view  of  the  th^ 

^own  into  the  shade  by  the  profounder  wisdom  of  Mr.  J  might  be  interwoven  some  of  their  countless  and  beauti- 


A  BUDDHIST  PLAY. 

Nagananda  ;  or.  The  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Baddhiat  Drama, 
in  Five  Acts.  Translated  by  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell.  Triibner  &  Co. 

Translations  fix)m  the  Sanscrit  are  so  few  and  far 
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fnl  episodes — of  which  that  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite — these  to  be  written  after  the 
plan  of  Lamb’s  ‘  Tales  from  Shakespeare.*  With  a 
hope  that  some  enterprising  persons  may,  in  no  long 
time,  put  in  practice  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
subject  matter  and  character  of  the  present  work. 

The  first  act  opens  with  the  hero’s — Jimutavabana’s 
— summary  of  the  world  as  vanity  of  vanities ;  and  his 
arguments  in  reply  to  his  worldly-minded  Brahman 
companion,  Vidushaka,  who  in  vain  tempts  the  young 
prince,  first  by  pleasure,  and  then  by  ambition.  Finally, 
both  go  in  quest  of  a  new  retreat  for  the  aged  ascetic  couple 
— king  and  queen  ;  and,  on  Mount  Malaya,  they  choose 
a  spot  that  must  have  already  been  hallowed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  devotees,  for  the  trees  are  partly  stripped  of 
their  bark,  as  if  for  hermits*  clothing.  “  A  verse  of  the 
Samaveda  is  recited  by  a  parrot,  who  has  learnt  it  from 
constantly  hearing  it.  Even  these  trees,  taught  respect 
for  a  guest,  seem  to  utter  a  sweet  welcome  with  the 
murmuring  of  bees,  and  make,  so  to  speak,  an  obeisance 
with  their  heads  bowed  down  with  fruit.  ...  I  think 
we  shall  have  peace  while  living  here.**  Meanwhile 
they  hear  exquisite  music.  “  It  is  only  a  girl,**  says  the 
Brahman,  “  why  should  we  not  look  ?  **  “  What  harm,** 

replies  the  prince :  “  so  we  will  .  .  .  look  through  this 
net-work  of  Tamala  branches.**  They  do  look  ;  and,  as 
the  reader  will  guess,  the  hero*s  philosophy  suffers  a 
heavy  blow — pious  Buddhist  as  he  is,  his  notions  on 
the  Vita  Beligiosa  go  all  to  the  winds. 

At  this  stage  in  the  story,  purely  English  readers — 
that  is,  if  they  bring  their  preconceived  ideas  to  the 
study  of  Mr.  Boyd*8  play — will  begin  to  be  grievously 
disappointed.  They  will  begin  to  perceive  there  is  very 
little  in  it  of  what  Westerns  call  “  art.**  For  the  matter 
of  that,  educated  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  will  be  as 
ready  as  Englishmen  to  pick  holes  in  the  play — those 
patrons,  for  instance,  of  the  newly-born  native  (and 
“  national,**  as  they  call  it,  and  as  they  are  patriotically 
resolved  it  shall  be)  school  of  dramatic  art,  whose  pan¬ 
tomimes,  comedies,  and  farces,  are  occasionally  described 
in  the  Bengal  papers,  and  good-naturedly  caricature 
even  that  mighty  despot  himself — the  Lieutenant- 
Governor — with  a  freedom  denied  to  the  inventors  of  our 
own  dancing  trio,  Messrs.  Gladstone,  Lowe  and  Ayrton. 
But  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  ‘  Nagananda  *  is 
to  a  modern  educated  Hindoo  much  what  a  mediaeval 
“  miracle  play  **  is  to  an  Englishman.  Its  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  adorn  a  tale  as  to  point  a  moral.  Hence 
its  numerous  and  too  sti-ange  coincidences  ;  and  its  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  that  favourite  instrument  in  almost  all  old 
Hindoo  literary  “  art  ** — the  deiis  ex  machind.  Thus  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  prince  is  peeping,  and  his 
Buddhism  is  rapidly  oozing  away,  the  heroine,  who  is 
“  only  a  girl,”  is  telling  her  confidante  how  the  goddess 
Gauri  has  told  her  in  a  dream  that  the  young  prince  of 
the  Vidyadharas  is  to  be  her  husband.  Another  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  sort  hapjiens  almost  immediately  after, 
when  the  princess’s — Malayavati’s — brother  appears, 
and  declares  that  he  has  been  sent  by  her  father  to  search 
after  Jimutavahana,  who  is  known  to  be  on  Mount 
Malaya,  that  ho  may  be  offered  the  princess  to  wife. 
Yet,  in  the  second  act — the  most  pleasant  of  the  five  — 
there  is  some  real  dramatic  achievement.  For,  hitherto 
the  prince  and  princess  are  ignorant  of  each  others* 
names  and  rank,  and  a  comedy — that  almost  becomes  a 
tragedy — of  errors,  is  consequently  enacted  in  a  “  sandal 
creeper  bower,”  whither  the  young  lady  has  gone  to  dream 
of  her  hero,  and  ho — of  course  by  sheer  accident — of  our 
heroine.  To  console  himself,  Jimutavahana  sketches 
Malayavati’s  likeness  on  a  moonstone  on  which  he  is 
sitting.  But  certain  words  dropped  in  conversation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Brahman  inspires  the  eavesdropping 
princess  with  a  mistaken  and  dreadful  suspicion  that  the 
sketch  is  meant  for  another.  And  when,  by  another 
curious  coincidence,  her  brother,  Mitravasa,  appears, 
offers  him  his  sister  to  wife,  and  is  refused  point  blank, 
the  poor  princess  in  despair  attempts  suicide.  The  cries 
of  her  attendant  bring  the  astonished  and  delighted 
Jimutavahana  to  the  rescue.  The  prince  discovers  that 


she  is  the  sister  of  Mitravasa  j  and,  removing  the  plan¬ 
tain  leaf  from  the  moonstone,  reveals  her  own  likeness. 
“So  exact  is  it,**  observes  her  polite  confidante,  “that 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  reflection  of  you  cast  in 
stone  or  a  drawing.**  This  act  is  full  of  tender  and 
refined  feeling  and  dreamy  Oriental  grace.  Devoid  of 
striking  incidents  or  situations,  it  nevertheless  awakens 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  its  simplicity, 
artlessness,  and  truth  to  nature. 

Act  third — wherein  the  young  folk  are  married — con¬ 
tains  a  few  grotesque  scenes,  in  which  the  Brahman 
clown-  is  mistaken  by  a  tipsy  fellow  for  his  sw^eetheart-, 
is  “chaffled**  by  being  asked  to  recite  some  verses  from 
the  Samaveda,  and,  in  a  word,  is  represented  in  an 
extremely  ludicrous  light.  The  quiet  and  graceful 
behaviour  of  the  two  young  lovers,  who  now  appear 
on  the  stage,  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
tipsy  row.  This  is  how  the  prince  expresses  himself: — 
“  O  beloved  Malayavati,  a  vow  of  silence  was  kept  by 
me,  though  accustomed  to  answer  in  haughty  tones ; 
this  body  of  mine  was  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  in  the  flames  of  forest  fires  ;  and  I  was  wrapt 
in  total  abstraction  of  mind  for  many  days  and  nights. 
Surely  the  fruit  of  all  that  penance  is  that  I  now  behold 
this  face  of  thine.** 

That  is  certainly  a  neat  and  remarkable  speech  for 
a  pious  young  man  and  a  Buddhist — whose  professed 
and  only  ideal  in  life  is  to  live  for  others,  and  fight 
shy  of  “  the  ten  vices.**  By  no  figure  of  speech  can  a 
marriage  like  Jimutavahana’s  be  called  self-sacrifice. 
But  let  that  pass.  What  the  Western  reader  will  expect 
at  this  stage  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  a  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  conflict  between  the  passions  of  love  and 
religious  “  duty  ;  **  for  in  the  last  two  acts — to  which 
only,  by  the  way,  this  drama  owes  its  Buddhist  character 
— the  courage  of  Jimutavahana’s  opinions  are  put  to  the 
test.  The  hero,  however,  turns  to  his  firat  lov’e,  viz. 
Buddhism,  as  coolly  and  easily  and  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  poor  Malayavati  had  never  existed,  as  if,  in  a  word, 
she  had  been  only  Maya — illusion.  And  not  only  so, 
but  in  these  last  portions  our  Sanscrit-speaking  play¬ 
wright  has  completely  broken  away  from  probability  and 
reality.  But  his  extravagancies  must  not  be  judged  by 
our  familiar  canons  of  criticism.  We  must  estimate  him 
from  his  own  view-point,  and  that  of  the  brilliant  assem¬ 
bly  of  chiefs,  princes,  and  tributary  kings  assembled  in 
the  capital  of  the  old  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Kanouj  to 
witness  the  performance  of  this  really  beautiful  play. 
With  them  a  drama  was  not  a  mere  spectacle — an  affair 
of  tinsel,  pasteboard,  and  rouge  pots.  For  that  matter 
scenic  representation  was  left  very  much  to  the  fancy  of 
the  spectator.  With  them,  as  with  the  old  Greeks,  a 
drama  was  a  religious  festival ;  and,  as  in  the  ‘  Naga¬ 
nanda,*  the  play  of  their  wild  and  majestic  Oriental 
imagination  was  subordinated  to  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  religious  and  moi’al  doctrine.  In  the 
case  of  the  ‘  Nagananda  *  the  doctrine  is  simply  that 
central  fact  and  commonplace  of  Buddhism — active  self- 
abnegation  :  the  good  of  others  ;  the  ethical  idea  named 
by  the  Comtists  alti'uism. 

The  next. scene  is  near  the  sea,  whose  tide  is  rising 
“  white  with  the  innumerable  shells  which  it  tosses  on 
its  waves.**  Calling  attention  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  white  slopes  of  Malaya,  our  hero  learns  from  his 
companion  that  the  dazzling  peaks  are  in  reality  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  bones  of  the  Nagas  (beings  half  serpent, 
half  man)  whom  Garuda,  the  mighty  king  of  the  birds, 
had  fished  up  from  hell  and  then  devoured,  leaving  the 
huge  heaps  of  bones  to  bleach  in  the  sun.  Afl-er  this  he  is 
walking  alone  and  meets  a  weeping  Naga  woman  who  is 
leading  her  son  as  the  destined  victim,  and  holding  him 
by  the  chin  while  she  bewails  his  hard  fate  and  the 
relentless  heart  of  Garuda.  The  scene  in  which  Jimu¬ 
tavahana  offers  to  take  the  boy’s  place,  and  the  mother, 
wild  at  first  with  hope,  next  refuses  because  he,  too,  is 
a  son,  is  very  touching  and  true  to  nature.  The  boy 
also  is  determined  to  face  his  fate,  though  Jimutavahana 
thus  tries  to  frighten  him  :  “  Do  you  not  see  the  great 
cemetery  filled  with  many*  skeletons  of  the  ill-fated 
Nagas  ?  See  hero  rows  upon  rows  of  the  crests  of  the 
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.  slain  Nagas,  coated  thick  with  oozing  braine,  splash  as 
they  fall” from  the  jaws  of  the  jackals  ....  while  the 
scene  is  shrouded  in  awful  darkness  by  the  flap¬ 
ping  wings  of  the  vultures.”  By  a  stratagem  Jimnta- 
vahana  contrives  to  take  his  place  on  “the  execution 
rock  ”  in  place  of  the  Naga  boy.  Then  the  sky  grows 
dark  with  the  dreaded  presence,  the  waves  are  cast  ashore 
by  the  wind  from  the  mighty  wings  on  which  the  clouds 
hang  “  like  festoons,”  and  Garuda  snatches  Jimutavahana 
to  a  peak  of  Mount  Malaya.  The  gi’ave  absurdity  and 
grotesque  humour  of  the  proceedings  on  the  peak  will  no 
doubt  prove  rather  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  a  Western 
reader ;  but  to  an  Oriental  they  were  full  of  the  most 
serious  and  impressive  import.  Garuda  in  amazement 
remarks,  “  His  glance  falls  on  me  whilst  doing  him  an 
injury  as  though  I  were  doing  him  a  favour.”  Where¬ 
upon,  before  finishing  him,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  ask 
who  he  is.  But  our  hero  observes  that  there  is  more  flesh 
remaining,  and  invites  “  the  magnanimous  one  ”  to  go  on 
eating.  At  this  juncture  the  Naga  boy  comes  up  and 
offers  himself,  and  the  astonished  fowl,  seeing  that  both 
are  dressed  as  victims,  declares  he  knows  not  which  is 
which.  Next  follow  our  hero’s  young  wife  and  parents, 
who,  after  some  pathetic  and  dramatic  scenes,  are  led  to 
the  spot  by  the  boy  ;  whereupon  Garuda  learns  that  his 
half-eaten  victim  is  the  famous  young  prince  of  the 
Vidyadharas,  and  the  grief  of  the  magnanimous  fowl 
knows  no  bounds.  What  can  he  now  do  ?  He  will 
hide  his  shame  and  grief  by  a  plunge  into  hell.  But  the 
hero  conjures  him  to  make  expiation  for  his  crime  by 
“ceasing  for  ever  from  destroying  life.”  “Labour  to 
gather  together  an  unbroken  chain  of  good  actions  .  .  . 
so  that  this  sin,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  destruction 
of  living  beings,  may  not  ripen  to  bear  fruit,  but  may  be 
all  absorbed  in  thy  merits  as  a  morsel  of  salt  thrown  into 
the  depths  of  yonder  ocean.”  Then  Garuda  waxes 
poetic  while  he  promises  obedience,  and  exclaims,  “  Now 
let  the  race  of  Nagas  wander  happily  in  the  mighty 
ocean — at  times  stretching  from  shore  to  shore  like 
bridges,  at  times  taken  for  whirlpools  through  the  coil¬ 
ing  of  their  bodies,  and  at  times  resembling  continents 
from  the  multitude  of  their  hoods,  large  as  alluvial 
islands.”  Next  the  prince  is  d  ing  amid  distressed  cries 
of  Help  !  Help  !  Garuda  flies  away  to  procure  the  life¬ 
restoring  ambrosia  from  the  god  Indra,  either  by  favour 
or  by  force.  Meanwhile  the  goddess  Gauri  enters,  and, 
in  fulfilment  of  her  old  promise,  restores  Jimutavahana 
to  life  and  to  her  own  devotee  and  his  wife — Malayavati. 
Finally,  by  the  deeds  of  Garuda,  the  repentant  lord  of 
birds,  the  divine  ambrosia  falls  down  in  showers.  It  drops 
on  the  white  skeleton  heaps  of  the  Nagas,  and  they 
spring  into  life.  Their  hoods  glitter  with  their  crest 
jewels.  With  their  two-forked  tongues  they  lick  up*  the 
very  ground  in  their  hunger  for  the  divine  ambrosia 
And,  turning  and  winding  like  gleaming  rivers  from  the 
Malaya  hills,  they  hurry  away  and  plunge  into  the  sea. 

The  special  value  of  this  play  consists  in  the  antiquity 
of  its  Buddhism — antiquity,  if  not  in  time,  at  all  events 
in  type  of  thought.  This  characteristic  is  an  additional 
argument  for  tho  comparatively  early  date — sixth 
or  seventh  century,  a.d. — which  Professor  Cowell  as¬ 
signs  to  tho  ‘  Nagananda.’  Professor  Wilson  assigns  it 
to  tho  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  But  at  that  time 
Buddhism  was  in  its  decline.  It  was  not  then  the 
“  true  faith  ”  which  the  Chinese  pilgrims  found  in  the 
Ganges  valley,  after  their  long  wanderings  towards  the 
land  of  Buddha.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘  Nagananda  ’ 
18  just  the  kind  of  play  that  might  have  been  exhibited 
^  one  of  the  great  festivals  described  both  in  Hiouen 
Thsang’s  narrative  and  in  Professor  Cowell’s  ingenious 
preface.  In  connexion  with  this  play  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  translated  accounts  of  Chinese  pil- 
gnmage8,by  Mr.  Max  Muller  and — very  recently — by  Mr. 
P  ought  he  to  omit  the  ‘  Life  ’  of  Buddha,  by 

•T  ather  Bigandet,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu — a 
Work  which  gives  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  poetry,  the 
rehgion,  and  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism.  Thus  might 
the  umnitiated  reader  gain  some  just  conception  of  what 
„  ®  of  that  mighty  religion  of  which  this 

play  *  ia  faint  relic — whose  followers  include 


one-half  the  human  race — and  which  is  mortdly  the 
equal  and  intellectually  the  superior  of  Christianity 
itself.  J. 


A  SUMMER  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 

A  Summer  on  the  South  Coast,  From  the  Thames  to  the  Tamar, 

By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Estrange.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

A  very  different  book  from  Mr.  Zincke’s  ‘  Month  in 
Switzerland  ’  is  the  journal  of  another  clergyman  who 
spent  a  summer  in  “  doing”  the  South  Coast  of.  Eu  gland 
from  London  to  Plymouth.  We  already  know  Mr. 
L’Estrange  as  the  author  of  *  The  Literary  Life  [of  the 
Rev.  William  Harness,’  and  though  the  task  of  sketch¬ 
ing  the  interesting  coast-line  which  extends  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tamar  could  hardly  have  been  entrusted 
to  more  scholarly  hands,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
certain  pedantry  of  style,  and  a  lack  of  the  more  lively 
literary  qualities  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  Mr. 
L’Estrange’s  earlier  work.  It  is  perhaps  a  failing  on 
the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  that  it  requires  even 
the  driest  of  subjects  to  be  written  about  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  fashion.  Mr.  L’Estrange’s  better-sort- of-guide-book 
talk  possesses  neither  brilliancy,  profundity,  nor  those 
thought-compelling  qualities  which  distinguish  Mr. 
Zincke.  However,  it  must  in  justice  be  allowed  that  no 
pretensions  of  this  sort  are  advanced,  and  so  the  book 
should  pass  as  a  fairly  interesting  narrative  filled  in  with 
literary,  historical,  and  topical  padding  apropos  of  the 
names  and  places  on  the  coast.  The  chapters  which 
refer  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  especially  the  less  visited  of 
these,  will  perhaps  be  the  most  welcome,  for  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  old  glory,  shorn  from  them  by  the  silting 
up  of  rivers,  the  retirement  of  the  sea,  and  other  causes 
natural,  human  and  semi-human,  seem  to  be  fast  vanish¬ 
ing,  so  that  future  generations  will  turn  to  Mr. 
L’Estrange’s  pages  as  to  another  Leland  or  Howitt. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  avoiding  some  of  the  more 
hackneyed  places  of  resort,  the  travelling  party,  of 
which  Mr.  L’Estrange  was  the  self- constituted  minstrel, 
did  not  avoid  them  altogether.  For  instance,  Brighton 
is  given  the  “go-by,”  but  at  Arundel  we  are  treated  to 
a  variety  of  guide-book  details,  better  deputed  to  the 
professors  in  that  line,  and  are  not  even  spared  the  well- 
worn  anecdote  of  Lord  Thurlow  laying  an  egg,  told  a 
hundred  times  a  day  by  the  man  who  shows  the  owls. 
In  several  places  an  astonishing  amount  of  ignorance  is 
presumed  on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  for  his  benefit  the 
common  windmill  is  described  in  the  measured  language 
Miss  Edgeworth  or  the  author  of  ‘  Sandford  and 
Merton  ’  might  have  used.  The  reflections  and  sage 
remarks  which  occur  at  intervals  are  also  such  as  might 
have  proceeded  from  the*pen  of  these  antique  moralisers. 
Little  pieces  of  sentiment  of  the  Rosicrucian  order  crop 
up  in  the  most  amusing  way — 

Ancient  elms  overhang  the  peaceful  dwelling,  and  red  roses  and 
yellow  jessamine  climb  round,  and  half  conceal  it  in  their  loving 
arms.  “How  I  should  like  to  gather  those  ruddy  clusters!” 
exclaimed  Emily,  looking  up  at  them  longingly.  “  They  ought  not 
to  fall  and  moulder  on  the  earth,  but  should  be  made  into  a  sweet 
pot  pourri,  and  stored  in  a  costly  vase.” 

“  Dead  leaves,”  I  replied,  “  afford  a  sad  moral.” 

“  Not  if  they  remain  sweet,”  she  returned. 

“  Shelley  puts  them  tb  a  good  use,”  I  admitted — 

“  Roses,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 

Are  heaped  for  the  beloved’s  bed.” 

But  when  everyone  has  skipped  what  he  does  not  like, 
there  remains  a  fairly  interesting  book,  full  of  historical 
and  local  inforifaation,  with  which  our  only  active  cause 
of  quarrel  lies  in  the  foot  that  it  has  taken  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  any  better  compilation  hereafter  forth¬ 
coming. 

His  description  of  the  Island  of  Portland  is  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  the  information  Mr.  L’Estrange  has  to 
convey.  Among  other  things,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is  not  recognised  there,  but,  ^ 
parts  of  Kent,  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkein  prevails ;  the 
laws  also  enact  that  “  a  married  woman  mav  dispose  oi 
any  property  belonging  to  herself  in  her  right,  as  it  sne 
were  single  or  unmarried.”  It  is,  perhaps,  as  a  scourge 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  indulging  in  these  miquitoua 
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customs  that  the  English  Government  has  put  there  the 
convict  station  that  has  taken  the  place  of  van  Diemen’s 


convict  station  that  has  taken  the  place  of  van  Diemen’s 
Land  and  the  hulks.  It  maj  be  worthy  of  remark 
that,  though  no  historical  or  local  interest  hovering  on 
the  track  of  his  journey  is  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
word  or  two,  Mr.  L’Estrange  finds  little  or  nothing  to 
■  say  about  the  condition  of  the  Dorset  or  Devon  labourers 
through  whose  land  he  passed.  Possibly,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  he  was  not  “  brought  into  contact  ” 
with  the  drama  that  was  being  enacted  about  him ;  yet 
he  regrets  to  see  children  of  six  or  seven,  and  even  four 
or  five,  prematurely  hardened  to  their  work,  and  tells 
an  anecdote  to  prove  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  labourer  in  middle  life.  Even  the  primary  con¬ 
nection  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  here  seem  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are 
asking  too  much  of  our  scholarly  and  pleasant  guide, 
whose  faults  of  omission  and  commission  must  not  hinder 
ns  from  acknowledging  how  much  we,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  visited  or  intend  to  visit  the  south  coast, 
are  indebted  to  him  for  ‘From  the  Thames  to  the 
Tamar.’  H.  F. 
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pp.  107,  6d.)  Longmans. 

Moggridge,  J.  Traherne.— Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders :  Notes  and 
Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Dwellings.  (8vo.  pp.  zi.,  156,  12  plates.) 
Van  Voorst. 

Noel,  R.  R. — The  Physical  Basis  of  Mcnt^  Life :  a  Popular  Essay.  (8vo.  pp. 
iz.,  74,  6s.)  Lougpnans. 

Fercival,  Rev.  J.— The  Connection  of  tho  Universities  and  the  Great  Towns. 
(8vo.  pp.  23,  Is.)  Macmillan. 

Perrier,  Amelia. — A  Winter  in  Morocco.  XVost  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  365,  10*.  6d.) 
Henry  S.  King  Si  Co. 

Ponsonby,  Lady  Emily.— Oliver  Beaumont  aud  Lord  Latimer.  (Crown  8vo.  pp. 

805,  294,  331,  314.  6d.)  Hurst  Si  Blackett. 

Tomkins,  Edward. — Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  VoL  I.  Tezt.  Vol. 

II.  Plates.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  107,  29  plates)  24.)  Collins. 

Via  Catholica ;  or.  Passages  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Part  II.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  84,  I4.  3d.)  Thonjas  i^tt. 

Wagfner,  Moritz. — The  Darwinian  Theory  and  zhe  Law  of  the  Migration  of 
Organisms.  Translated  from  the  German  bj  James  L.  Laird.  (8vo.  pp. 
79,  I4.)  Stanford. 

Warren,  John  Leicester. — Searching  the  Net :  a  Ikpok  of  Verses.  (Fcap  8vo. 
pp,  vi.,  204,  64.)  Strahan. 

Weiss,  Feliz.— The  Crossing-Sweeper;  or,  a  Broken  Life.  (24mo.  pp.  110, 14.) 
Griffith  Si  Farren.  »  » 

Wellingrton,  the  Duke  of. — Despatches,  Correspondency,  and  Memoranda.  Vol. 

V.  (8vo.  pp.  zzzi.,  626,  204.)  Murray.  , 

Wood,  Wallace. — Chronos :  Mother  Earth's  BioenraphA  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  zv., 
834.)  TrUbner.  e  *  » 

Tho  lato  Duke  of  Wellington’s  remains  form  an 
altogether  too  ponderous  publication  for  ^neral  use,  the 
series,  or  series  of  series,  having  already^  extended  to 
about  thirty  volumes ;  but  they  are  capital  authorities 
for  students  of  contemporary  history,  and  the  new 
volume  of  DespatcheSy  Gorrespondencey  an(i  Memoranda 
appears  to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest.  ’Its  contents 
refer  only  to  the  period  between  September,,  1828,  and 
Juno,  1829  ;  but  they  are  various  and  importeint.  The 
volume  opens  with  correspondence  illustrtT-ting  the 


Greek  War  of  Independence,  and  the  connection  of  Eng¬ 
land  therewith  through  the  action  of  Sir  William 
Codrington,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino.  It  treats  most 
ftilly,  however,  of  the  Homan  Catholic  difficulties  in 
Ireland  and  the  discussions  preparatory  to  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Bill.  On  one  page  we  find  a  charac¬ 
teristic  letter  from  Jeremy  Bentham  to  the  Duke,  ex¬ 
postulating  with  him  for  his  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea.  “  Ill-advised  man  !  ”  the  letter  begins,  “  think  of 
the  confusion  into  which  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
would  have  been  thrown  had  you  been  killed  or  had  the 
trial  of  you  for  the  murder  of  another  man  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  passing  of  tho 
Emancipation  Bill.” 

The  earlier  history  of  England,  and  during  a  more  mo¬ 
mentous  period,  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  edition, 
for  the  Camden  Society,  of  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1625.  Mr.  Gardiner,  having  written  the  best 
history  we  have  of  James  I.’s  reign,  is  now  working  at 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
edited  this  volume  of  Commons’  Debates  is  an  earnest  of 
the  impartial  and  searching  way  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
handle  the  subject.  Its  preface  fairly  explains  its  very 
instructive  contents,  which  show  us  in  a  lively  way  how 
Sir  John  Eliot  and  his  associates  made  ready  for  the 
most  justifiable  of  all  rebellions,  against  monarchy  and 
priestcraft. 

There  was  room  for  such  a  book  as  Mr.W.  J.  Gardner’s 
History  of  Jamaica — the  only  previous  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any*  fullness  having  been  written  in  1828  by 
Bridges,  a  clergyman  who  desired  only  to  prove  the 
blessedness  of  slavery.  Mr.  Gardner  appears  to  be 
also  a  clergyman,  but  he  writes  with  great  moderation 
on  religious  matters,  and  his  book  seems  to  be  very 
careful  and  accurate,  as  well  as  readable  and  compact. 
It  traces  the  history  of  the  island  from  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  down  to  the  present  time,  and  gives  pro¬ 
minence,  in  separate  chapters,  to  the  progress  of  religion 
and  education,  as  well  as  of  commerce  and  social  arrange¬ 
ments. 


Travel  books  are,  as  is  proper  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  being  published  in  great  numbers.  We  must 
group  together  in  one  notice  some  that  are  already  on 
our  shelves,  and  with  them  include  two  bright  volumes 
that  have  been  issued  this  week — Miss  Perrier’s  Winter 
in  Morocco  and  Mr.  Jermingham’s  To  and  From  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Lombard  Street  is  a  travel-book,  referring  to  a  very 


limited  area,  which  claims  longer  notice.  In  it  Mr. 


Bagehot  discourses  very  wisely  about  banks  and  bankers, 
their  trade  and  their  connection  with  trade  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  has  called  his  book  Lombard  Streety 
instead  of  “  The  Money  Market,”  or  any  like  term, 
because  it  is  meant  to  deal  with  monetary  and  financial 
affairs,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  “  concrete  realities.” 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in  his  attempt  to 
make  hard  things  easy  to  understand. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  an  English 
version  of  Calderon,  or  as  to  the  good  intentions  with 
which  Mr.  Mac- Car  thy  has  produced  so  much  of  him  as 
is  contained  in  his  Calderon's  Dramas.  These  plays  are 
here  given :  ‘  Life’s  a  Dream,’  ‘  The  Wonder-working 
Magician,’  and  ‘  The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick.’  Con¬ 
cerning  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Mac-Carthy  says ;  “  All 
the  forms  of  verse  have  been  preserved,  and  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  translation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  whole  play,  but  every  speech  or  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  speech,  are  represented  in  English  in  the 
exact  number  of  the  lines  of  the  original,  without  the 
sacrifice  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  one  important  idea.”  Close¬ 
ness  does  not  necessarily  imply  accuracy,  and  we  cannot 
at  present  say  how  far  Mr.  Mac-Carthy  has  preserved 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  his  original ;  but  in 
spite  of  some  rugged  lines,  his  translation  looks  very 
readable,  and  it  is  produced  in  a  very  handsome  volume. 

Mr.  Devey  is,  at  any  rate,  ambitious  in  his  Cotnpara* 
tive  Estimate  of  Modern  English  PoetSy  and  there  may  be 
good  things  in  it  which  we  have  not  yet  discovered. 
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Its  preliminaiy  chapters  on  poetry  and  poets  in  general 
do  not,  however,  display  much  critical  power ;  and  his 
classification  of  the  poets  with  whom  he  especially  con¬ 
cerns  himself  is  not  very  skilful.  These  are  :  the  L^e 
Poets  ;  Classical  School ;  Romantic  School ;  Alexandrine 

Poets _ comprising  Shelley  and  Keats ;  the  Art  School, 

represented  only  by  Mr.  Tennyson;  Androtheistic 
School,  in  which  Mr.  “  Swinboorne  **  stands  alone ; 
Poets  of  the  Affections,  who  are  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Longfellow ;  and  Realistic  School,  consisting  of  Crabbe 
and  Mr.  Browning.  There  is  nothing  original  in  his 
chapter  about  Mr.  Swinburne  beyond  his  constant  mis¬ 
spelling  of  the  poet’s  name,  but  his  patronage  of  Mr. 
Browning  is  truly  marvellous.  “  His  descriptions, 
realistic  though  they  be,  and  his  characters,  individual 
as  they  are,”  we  read  in  the  last  sentence,  “fully  entitle 
Mr.  Browning  to  a  respectable  place  among  the  third- 
class  poets  of  our  Uterature.” 

Mr.  Devey  does  not,  of  course,  condescend  to  speak  of 
such  small  folk  as  Mr.  Leicester  Warren  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gibbs.  Both,  however,  are  superior  to  many  who  have 
earned  the  name  of  poets.  Mr.  Gibbs’s  Story  of  a  Life 
has  already  passed  through  two  editions,  although,  as 
he  admits,  “  terribly  full  of  metrical  blunders.”  “  These,” 
he  adds,  “  he  has  eliminated  from  the  present  volume 
with  so  unsparing  a  hand  that,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is 
essentially  a  new  poem,  and  one  upon  which  in  its 
present  form  he  ventures  to  rest  his  future  reputation.” 
Mr.  Warren’s  Searching  the  Net  is  altogether  a  new 
volume.  It  includes  some  Browningite  studies  in  blank 
verse,  and  some  smaller  pieces  in  various  rhymes.  Nearly 
all  are  good  in  their  way.  If  Mr.  Warren  is  not  a  great 
and  original  poet,  all  that  he  writes  is  worth  reading. 

Eugene  Aram  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new,  cheap,  and 
handsome  edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s  works,  styled  ‘  The 
Kneb worth  Edition,’  which  is  to  include,  not  only  his 
novels,  but  all  his  writings,  including  those  that  are  not 
yet  published. 

Another  of  the  works  that  either  have  been  imitated 
from  Lord  Lytton’s  ‘  Coming  Race,’  or  owe  their  origin 
to  the  same  restless  state  of  thought  that  prevails  now- 
a-days,  is  Chronos,  “a  romance  of  the  new  school,” 
which  is  also  entitled  “  Mother  Earth’s  Biography.” 
We  cannot  at  present  offer  any  criticism  of  this  curious 
book.  “  Three  grand  ages,”  says  the  author,  “  have 
found  their  expression  respectively  in  the  works  of 
Homer,  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  and  Paradise 
Lost.  It  is  thought  by  many  that,  with  the  advent  of 
steam  and  electricity,  music,  and  the  novels,  a  new  era 
has  dawned.  “  Progress,  growth.  Evolution  !  ”  this  is 
the  new  idea.  As  past  ages  have  produced  the  epics  of 
Paganism,  of  Catholicism,  of  Protestantism,  so  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  may  produce  the  epic  of  Evolution.  I  have 
aimed  at  gathering  and  arranging  the  materials  ;  its 
construction  will  be  the  work  of  the  coming  poet.” 

The  theories  of  evolution  are  producing  a  great  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  various  in  range  and  object,  according 
as  they  treat  of  physical  or  mental  phenomena,  and  as 
they  are  conservative  or  revolutionary  in  their  views. 
Here  we  can  only  name,  as  the  produce  of  one  week. 
Mr.  Lowne’s  Actonian  Prize  Essay,  The  Philosophy  of 
Evolution ;  Professor  Wagner’s  Larwinian  Theory^  and 
the  Law  of  the  Migration  o/  OrganismSf  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Laird  ;  and  Major  Noel’s  essay  On  the 
Ph/ysical  Basis  of  Mental  Life.  Connected  to  some  extent 
with  the  same  subject  are  Mr.  Fowle’s  Reconciliation  of 
Religion  and  Science^  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies’s  Theology 
and  Morality^  both  of  them  books  of  importance,  and 
Rowing  great  liberality  of  sentiment.  Miss  Came’s 
Realm  of  l\uth  is  more  didactic.  Mr.  Scott  publishes, 
^th  a  preface  by  Mr.  Voysey,  a  short  pamphlet  On  the 
Beity  of  Jesus,  and  a  continuation  of  Via‘ Catholica. 

In  reprinting,  with  some  additions,  three  Edinburgh 
articles  On  Goal  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Mr.  J.  R. 
heifchild  places  within  easy  reach  timely  information  on 
ft  subject  that  is  interesting  to  everybody.  Mr. 
oggridge  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  of  curious 
u  ^  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders, 

Book  which  is  soientiBc  as  weU  as  entertaming,  and 


well  supplied  with  coloured  illustrations.  Mr.  Ellis’s 
treatise.  Numerals  as  Signs  of  Primeval  Unity  wmcmg 
Manhind,  goes  into  philological  intricacies  in  which  we 
are  not  competent  to  follow  the  author.  Mr.  Tomkins’s 
two  volumes  on  Machine  Construction  and  Lrawing 
appear  to  be  good  technical  manuals ;  and  Miss  Bur- 
bury’s  Mary's  Every-day  Booh  is  a  pleasant  child’s 
lesson-book  on  “  common  things.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Captain  Maxse’s  Causes  of 
Social  Revolt  has  reached  a  third  edition. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(Third  Notice.) 

<<  The  greater  number  of  men  who  have  lately  painted  re¬ 
ligious  or  heroic  subjects,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  **  have  done  so 
in  mere  ambition,  because  they  have  been  taught  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  be  a  ^  high  art  ’  painter :  and  the  fact  is  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  so-called  historical  or  *  high  art  ’ 
painter  is  a  person  infinitely  inferior  to  the  painter  of  fiowers  or 
still-life.” 

As  applied  to  the  religious,  or  to  speak  more  strictly, 
to  the  scriptural  pictures  now  in  Burlington  House,  these  re¬ 
marks  are  certainly  not  a  whit  too  severe  or  too  sweeping. 
In  no  department  of  art  is  the  present  exhibition  so  con¬ 
spicuously  weak.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depict  a  scriptural  subject  that  involved  a  high  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  demanded  grandeur  of  style,  the  result  has  been 
an  almost  complete  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  exhibition  con¬ 
tains  one  work  illustrating  a  biblical  theme,  which  displays  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  archaic  knowledge,  technical 
skill,  and  imaginative  power,  of  the  constructive  order ;  but  this 
picture,  great  as  it  is  in  these  respects,  is  essentially  unideal, 
unpoetic,  and  even  unsesthetic,  alike  in  conception  and  in 
treatment.  M.  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  *  The  Death  of  the  First- 
Born  ’  (1,033)  is  an  exceedingly  important  work,  and  one  in 
every  way  worthy  of  this  originm  and  highly  talented  painter ; 
but  in  no  sense  can  it  be  characterised  as  a  religious  or  heroic 
picture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  aiw  historical  picture 
that  has  less  affinity  with  “  high  art.”  The  motive  of  the 
work  is  purely  realistic.  It  is  painted  in  a  matter-of-fact 
spirit,  and  resembles  the  record  of  an  able  and  learned 
historian  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  gifted  dramatic  genius. 
It  is  a  splendid  prose  account  of  the  event — life-like, 
impressive,  tragical.  Each  separate  part  has  an  air  of  accuracy 
and  authenticity.  The  details  will  not  only  bear,  but,  in  order 
to  produce  their  full  effect,  require  the  closest  scrutiny.  After 
the  picture  has  been  carefully  read  over,  it  will  be  found  to  bo 
logically  consistent ;  but  the  tout  ensemble  is  not  piotorially 
harmonious,  nor  is  it  beautiful  or  imposing.  There  is  more 
science  than  art  in  the  work.  The  artist  has  conceived  the 
incident  delineated  in  ^  The  Death  of  the  First-bom  ’  in  the 
same  mood  as  that  in  which  he  has  painted  the  three  exquisite 
little  illustrations  of  Greek  life,  entitled  respectively  ^  The 
Siesta’  (576),  < The  Dinner ’  (677),  and  <Tho  Wine ’(678). 
The  pleasure  we  derive  from  each  of  these  pictures  is  mainly 
of  an  intellectual  description.  They  convey  to  us  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  striking  manner  a  mass  of  recondite  and  inter¬ 
esting  information.  In  them  the  critical  spirit  predominates 
over  the  artistic.  It  is  not  for  their  beauty  either  of  form  or 
sentiment,  but  for  their  facts,  and  for  the  power  and  skill  with 
which  these  facts  are  represented,  that  we  chiefly  value  M. 
Alma-Tadema’s  works.  He  is  the  great  painter  of  exact  his¬ 
torical  science,  and  in  this  sphere  he  is  not  only  unrivalled  but 
unapproached.  In  the  works  of  no  other  painter  does  the  pre¬ 
vailing  intellectual  tendency  of  our  time  so  clearly  manifest 
itself. 

Among  the  scriptural  pictures  that  are  pervaded  with  a 
religious  sentiment  the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert’s 
^  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  ’  (302).  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  work  is  the  literal  mortification 
of  the  flesh  of  the  female  figure,  and  the  second  is  the  equally 
morbid  character  of  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  attitude  and 
countenance.  There  is  life  in  the  eye  and  in  the  hair  of  this  figure ; 
but  the  body  is  stiff,  cold,  clammy,  clayey,  bloodless ;  and  the 
skin  is  textureless  and  opaque.  The  rich  robes  that  clothe  the 
figure  are  beautifully  painted,  although  they  break  into  formM 
and  almost  meaningless  folds;  and  the  timber  of  the  cross  is 
genuine  cedar.  It  is  the  still-life  portions  of  the  picture  that 
are  best  painted,  but  even  the  still-life  is  staring  and  toneless. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  figure  to  be  alive  it  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  repulsive.  The  religious  ecstacy  which  the  artist  has 
here  sought  to  delineate  has  degenerated  into  mere  insamt^. 

*  Christ’s  reproof  to  the  Pharisees.’  (187)  is  Mr.  E.  i^mit^e  a 
principal  contribution  to  the  exhibition.  ^  This  work  is  h^thy 
enough  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  very  insipid.  No  one  could  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  drawing  is 
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and  drawing  of  the  whole  picture  are  remarkably  vigorous  and 
truthful  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  work  is  deficient  in  senti¬ 
ment,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  subjective  feeling  in  it.  It 
is  a  veritable  and  fierce  conflict  of  the  elements,  and  excites 
the  same  emotions  that  the  actual  storm  would  produce. 
‘  I’he  Restless  Sea  ’  (^665)  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  artist’a 
<  Home  of  the  Sea-bird,'  exhibited  last  year,  and  is  still  lesa 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Graham  is  seldom  successful  in  his  sea 
pieces,  and  unfortunately  his  range  of  aspects  and  scenery  is 
rather  limited.  Ilis  *  Highland  Croft’  (980)  is  an  effect 
that  he  has  often  painted  before,  but  probably  never  more 
beautifully,  and  the  picture  is  further  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  fine  group  of  calves  huddled  together  beside  the  stile 
that  opens  on  the  corn-yard.  Mr.  Mac Whirter’s  larger  work 
^  The  Fisherman’s  Lair '  (669)  is  more  elaborate  in  composition^ 
but  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  landscapes  which  gained 
him  his  reputation ;  and  his  smaller  work,  ‘  Desolate,'  (637) 
although  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  skied,  seems  to  be  hardly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  him.  *The  Graves  of 
our  ain  Folk,’  (336)  by  Mr.  J.  Smart  is  a  gi-eat  advance,  both 
in  earnestness  of  purpose  and  in  executive  skill  on  this  artist’s 
previous  productions.  It  represents  a  rude,  little  graveyard  in 
the  centre  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  hills,  lighted  up  by  a 
shaft  of  sunshine  that  has  pierced  its  wa^  through  a  rift  in  a 
cloudy,  misty-morning  sky.  The  idea  is  good,  and  it  is  very 
well  carried  out.  W.  W  j 


artist’s  diploma  picture,  and  will  therefore  most  probably  be 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Academy.  This  work  is  so  poor- 
spirited  in  conception,  so  weak  in  execution  that  we  shall 
anstain  from  criticising  it.  There  are  points  of  merit  in  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cope’s  ‘  Ma^  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchre,’  (301D  but 
the  artist’s  idea  of  Christ  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  figure 
is  besides  badly  drawn.  The  action  of  Mary,  however,  is 
rather  effective,  and  not  unnatui-al.  Mr.  Thirburn’s  ‘  Eliezer 
and  Rebecca  at  the  Well,’  (316)  is  thoroughly  conventional 
and  commonplace.  ^  After  the  Expulsion,’  (282)  is  Mr. 
Elmore’s  principle  contribution,  and  it  is  mainly  noteworthy 
because  it  contains  the  only  semi-nude  female  figure  in  the 
exhibition.  There  is  no  freshness  of  thought  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Elmore  has  simply  put  upon  canvas  the 
current  theological  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  after  the  Fall. 

There  are  but  two  examples  of  heroic  landscape  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  and  both  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  11  F,  Poole.  ^  A  Lion  in  the  Path’  (28)  is  the  finest 
work  by  this  artist  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  it  is  a 
picture  of  rare  and  high  merit.  There  is  a  vague,  legendary, 
primaeval  grandeur  in  the  rough  uncultivated  landscape,  which 
makes  it  a  fitting  scene  for  the  encounter  between  the  noble 
skin-clad  savage  and  the  lion  that  opposes  his  progress.  Fault 
might  be  founa  with  the  drawing  ot  the  human  figure,  but  the 
action  is  really  epical  in  its  vigour ;  and  the  broad,  rough  style 
in  which  the  worK  is  appropriately  painted  makes  this  defect  of 
comparatively  small  account.  The  general  effect  is  remarkably 
imposing,  and  it  is  this  that  the  painter  has  aimed  at,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing.  We  are  much  less  pleased  with  Mr. 
Poole’s  ‘  Banquet  Scene  from  The  Tempest  ^  (286),  where  the 
figures  and  action  predominate  over  the  landscape,  instead  of 
being  subordinated  to  it  as  in  ‘  A  Lion  in  the  Path.’  The  ban- 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

Londoners,  and  especially  the  residents  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  opening 
of  another  place  of  resort  and  healthy  amusement.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  is,  indeed,  almost  more  accessible  than  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  is  quite  ns  pleasantly  situated.  If  the 
building  is  not  so  handsome  or  well  furnished,  and  if  the 
grounds  are  still  comparatively  uncultivated,  these  are  not 
drawbacks,  as  both  the  palace  ”  and  its  park  ”  are  worthy 
of  their  names  and  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
tastes  of  their  visitors.  The  pleasure  ground,  we  are  told  in 
the  prospectus  that  has  been  issued,  extends  over  220  acres  of 
the  most  picturesque  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londcm ; 
and  the  building,  which,  though  not  all  crystal,”  has  a  great 
deal  of  glass  about  it,  is  900  feet  long,  430  feet  wide  at  the 
nave,  and  220  feet  high  under  the  doom.  The  centre  forms  an 
excellent  concert  room  for  great  occasions,  as  to  the  acoustic 
properties  of  which  we  can  testify,  having  on  Saturday  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  part  of  the  performance  from  the  gallery  furthest 
from  the  orchestra.  A  smaller  concert  room  is  being  prepared 
for  ordinary  uses  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  and  at  the  other 
a  handsome  theatre  has  already  been  fitted  up  and  put  to  use. 
Some  portions  of  the  palace  are  yet  unfinished,  and  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement  in  its  internal  adornments  j  but  it 
is  promised  that  this  shall  be  done,  and  already  it  has  several 
special  attractions,  the  chief  being  a  goodly  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  old  and  new,  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard 
Redgrave.  Attractions  of  another  sort  are  offered  in  an  unusually 
extensive  seiies  of  dining-rooms,  the  provisions  in  the  building 
itself  being  supplemented  by  a  great  refreshment-hall  in  the 
garden,  which  is  195  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide. 

The  opening  ceremony  on  Saturday  last  was  very  successful 
as  regards  both  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  special  amuse¬ 
ment  prepared  for  them.  A  great  and  very  respectable  flower- 
show  gave  pleasant  occupation  to  the  early  visitors,  and  added 
immensely  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  when  in  the 
afternoon  some  thousands  of  gaily  dressed  persons  were  winding 
their  ways  among  the  tables  and  flower-pots  that  extended 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  while  a  splendid 
organ,  built  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  was  being  played  liy 
Frederick  Archer.  That  was  preceded  by  a  monster  concert,  in 
which  Sir  Michael  Costa  directed  a  band  and  chorus  of  about 
a  thousand  performers,  with  Mdlle.  Titiene,  Madame  Trebelli- 
Bettini,  and  Signor  Campanini  for  three  of  the  soloists.  No¬ 
thing  critical  need,  of  course,  be  said  about  this  concert,  which 
was  intentionally  quite  a  popular  one,  and  designed  rather  to 
show  what  can  be  done  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  musical  rarity.  Concerts  are  to  be  frequent  in  future, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  under  a  competent  leader,  the 
Muswell  Ilill  building  may  develop  as  excellent  a  school  of 
music  as  Mr.  Manns  has  produced  at  Sydenham.  Other  and 
less  artistic  entertainments  are  promised,  or  have  been  already 
inaugurated.  During  the  present  week  there  has  been  an  after¬ 
noon  ballet  in  the  theatre,  as  well  as  conjuring  tricks  by  Herr 
H.  Dobler,  who,  as  only  one  of  his  exploits,  surpasses  the 
Davenport  Brothers  in  the  rope-tying  and  dark  seance  business 
A  firework  exhibition  is  appointed  for  this  evening,  and  Whit 
Mond^  is  to  have  a  whole  round  of  popular”  amusements, 
while  Dramatic  College  fetes,  archery  fetes.  Odd  Fellows  f^> 
Temperance  fetes,  races,  cat  shows,  and  all  sorts  of  other  enter¬ 
tainments  are  entered  in  the  diary  of  engagements  to  be  fill* 
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filled  before  the  end  of  August.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Saturday  is  to  be  a  shilling  day,  and  that  on  most  Mondays 
the  entrance  fee  is  to  be  only  sixpence,  the  high-priced  day 

^T]^efe  irun^rtunntely^ a  great  deal  of  vulgarity  about  most 
Enjrlish  places  of  amusement,  and  it  strikes  us  that  some  care 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  Alexandra  Palace  from  being 
another  Cremorne  or  Vauxliall ;  but  there  ought  to  be  plenty 
of  refinement  in  its  associations,  and  at  the  worst  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  very  healthy  place  of  resort  for  all  who  are  satisfied 
with  fresh  air,  fine  scenery,  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of 
wholesome  holiday-making.  R. 


Thb  Socikty  fob  the  Encouraokmrnt  of  tub  Fine  Arts. — 
A  lecture  oa  the  “  Art  Treasures  of  Italy  ”  was  given  on  Thursday, 
May  22,  at  the  rooms  of  the  above  Society,  in  Conduit  Street,  by 
Mr.  George  Browning.  The  rooms  M’ere  well  filled,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  being  ladies.  A  hit  at  pre-Raphaelitism  towards 
the  close  of  the  lecture  elicited  an  animated  discussion,  which  en¬ 
sued  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Browning’s  discourse,  and  in  which 
several  gentlemen  and  one  lady  (Madame  Bouinger)  took  part. 
Opinions  for  and  against  pre-Raphaelitism  seemed  equally  divided. 
An  able  and  energetic  speech  from  the  chairman,  Dr.  Zerffi,  wound 
up  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Zorffi  laid  great  stress  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  public  taste  with  respect  to  art,  and  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  progress  it  had  made  so  far.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Browning  for  his  interesting  lecture  was  unanimously  passed. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Saturday  last  was  a  duller  day  than  usual  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Consols  were  firm,  nnd  Foreign  Securities  were  for  the 
most  part  unchanged  ;  a  rise  of  1  per  cent  in  Spanish,  and  ^  per 
cent,  in  French,  being  the  most  noteworthy  alterations. 
British  Railway  Shares  were,  however,  depressed ;  the  fall  in 
Great  Northern  A,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  reaching  1. 
The  demand  for  discount  at  the  Rank  of  England  was  very 
slight,  and  in  the  open  market  it  was  very  moderate. 

On  Monday  the  gi'eat  event  was  the  change  of  Government 
in  France.  Rentes  rose  on  the  Paris  Bourse  per  cent. 
During  the  late  depression  largo  quantities  of  French  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  were  bought  here,  and  on  Monday  these  were 
largely  sold  at  an  advance  of  1  to  1|.  Clearly  the  French  are 
paying  for  their  extreme  sensibility  and  nervousness.  Foreign 
Securities,  other  than  French,  were  lower;  a  large  number  of 
stocks  falling  ^  to  Consols  were  also  lower ;  and  the 
quotation  in  the  Railway  Market  were  for  many  lines  ^  to  f 
lower.  On  Tuesday  Consols  were  slightly  better;  but  Foreign 
Stocks  were  lower,  wdth  the  exception  of  French,  which — in 
sympathy  with  prices  of  the  Bourse — were  steady.  In  the 
Railway  Market  prices  were  very  firm.  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada  shares  were  steady.  On  Wednesday  the  market 
showed  considerable  buoyancy.  Consols,  however,  declined 
j*j  for  Money.  In  Foreign  Securities  the  most  notable  circum¬ 
stance  was  the  violent  fluctuations  in  Turkish  stock,  which 
left  off  ^  to  I  lower.  The  changes  in  other  stocks,  especially 
French,  were  in  an  upward  direction.  British  Railway  Shares 
were  in  much  demand,  nnd  a  rise,  to  which  Metropolitan  was 
the  only  exception,  took  place.  In  North  Eastern  the  im¬ 
provement  reached  1^.  On  Thursday  the  tone  of  the  market 
was  stronger.  Consols  rose  1-10  to  Foreign  Stocks,  too, 
were  generally  higher,  French  rising  Jn  British  Railway 
Shares  there  was  a  further  ri.se.  North  Eastern  and  Great 
Northern  “A”  ri^ing  as  much  as  1^  per  cent.  District, 
Brighton,  nnd  Sheffield,  were  somewhat  lower.  On  Friday 
the  market  was  still  firm.  Consols  were  higher,  and  Foreign 
Securities  were  steady.  In  the  Railway  market  the  most 
notable  change  is  a  large  rise  in  Great  Northern  A.”  Most 
of  the  other  lines  have  also  improved. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
rates  in  the  open  market  are  higher.  The  Bank-rate  remains 
at  Six  per  Cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  show  an  increase  of  410,070/.  in  public  deposits 
and  a  decrease  of  810,940/.  in  other  deposits.  The  stock  of 
bullion  in  both  departments  has  increased  128,088/.,  it  now 
standing  at  20,8*51,730/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
18  2*5, .329, 390/.,  or  312,700/.  less  than  last  week.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  slightly  under  7a.  in  the  pound, 
or  36  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols  93J  to  |  for  Money,  and  93|  to  94  for  the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities:  United  States  Fi^e-Twenty 
wnds  1882.  90^  to  91  i  ;  ditto,  1885,  91 1  to  91| ;  ditto,  1887,  94|  to 
ditto,  Ten-Forties,  88^  to  89;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded 
^an,  89|  to  89g ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  23  to  23^  ;  Great 
TIP*  .  ”  ®f  Canada,  19f  to  19^;  Erie  Railway,  49f  to  49 1  ;  and 

inoiB  Central,  87  to  89 ;  French  Rentes,  56|  to  6*5j| ;  ditto  Six 


Peruvian,  1870,  76j  to  76J ;  Portuguese,  41^  to  41^ ;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  96J  to  97^  ditto,  1871,  94  to  94^;  ditto, 
1872,  933  to  94^ ;  Nicolai  Railway,  77^  to  78 ;  ^anish  Three 
per  Cents.,  21 J  to  21^;  San  Domingo,  22  to  23;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  52  9-^16  to  62  11-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,  72Mo73;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  61^  to  61 J ;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68^  to  69;  and  Uruguay,  77f  to  78^; 
Bolivian,  51^  to  52^  ;  Egyptian,  1868,  90|  to  91;^ ;  Khedive,  82^. 

British  Railway  Shares : — Caledonian,  96^  to  96? ;  Great  East¬ 
ern,  41i  to  41 J  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  138^  to  139  ;  Great  Western, 
124|  to  124|;  Brighton,  76|  to  76| ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
160  to  151 ;  London  and  North-Western,  146J  to  146?  ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22|  to  23  ;  London  and  South-Western,  106 
to  106^;  Metropolitan,  72^  to  72|;  ditto  District,  31  ^  to  31 
Midland,  136|  to  137i;  North  British,  68  to  68| ;  North-Eastern, 
162J  to  163;  Sheffield,  79  to  79^;  South-Eastern,  108^  to  108?; 
and  ditto  “  A,  ”  89  to  89^. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American,  137  to  139;  Eastern 
Extension.  9|^  to  9 J ;  Eastern,  9|  to  9^ ;  French  Atlantic,  32|  to  32f ; 
Newfoundland,  21}  to  214;  Telegraph  Construction,  33  to  33}; 
Credit  Foncier,  4|  to  4| ;  General  Cr^it,  f  to  prom. ;  Hudson’s 
Bay,  18  to  18}  ;  International  Financial,  If  to  1}  dis. ;  and  Lom- 
baido-Venetian,  16}  to  16}^. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
**  The  Examiner  **  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bournk. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thorntox,  C.B. 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hebbert  Spexcer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Hexry  Trimex,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Wiluam  Mixto,  M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Professor 

W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  B. 
Cairvks  IkC 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THB  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor  Hxxry 
Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs. 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A . 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “  SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  S.  MlU.. 

Reprinted  from  the  “  EXAMINER  ”  of  Jannory  4  and  II. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers ;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW,  “  EXAMINER.” 
Office,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTIUk 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “  EXAMINER.'* 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.— WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. — WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII. — DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XI.— THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  ‘  Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Examiner,'  nnd  entitled  ‘  The  Woman 
Question,’  embrace  a  K^eat  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  important  snb- 
ject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and 
the  papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible  man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.” — The 
Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo.,  price  1#.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

rimE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

-L  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
Ste\t:xb,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4(/.  or  $4*34,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct, 
or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr.  G.  P.  Willey,  34}  Pine 
Street,  New  York. 

rPIlE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIO^ir^f  PIC^ 

-L  TUBES,  the  contribntions  of  artists  of  the  Continental  schools,  at  the 
French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  6. 

London  dialectical  society. 

Cavexdish  Rooms,  71  Mortimer  Street,  W. 

On  Wednesday,  4th  June,  1873,  Adjourned  Debate  on  Miss  A.  Vickery’s 
Paper  “  On  the  Social  Position  of  Women.” — (Adjournment  proposed  by  Miss 
H.  P.  Downing,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale.) 

On  Wednsday  18th  June,  1873,  Professor  W.  A.  Huxter,  M.A.,  “On  the 
Criminal  Laws  as  e8i)ecially  affecting  the  Working  Classes.” 

By  Resolution  of  the  Council  this  Meeting  will  be  Open  to  the  General 
Public. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely.  t* 

By  Order,  FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 

^  *  Hon.  Sec. 
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/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  — The  PENINSULAR  , 

yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Passenaori 
roceive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  Booth-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi 
Every  Thursday,  * 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

"NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half- 

yearly  Examination  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  wiU 
oommenoe  on  MONDAY  the  80th  of  JUNE,  1873.  In  addition  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Bxamhiation,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Owen’s  Coli^C> 
Manchester ;  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool ;  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw ;  and 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  bis  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar 
(Univetaity  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  commenoemmit  of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  are  entitled  to  proceed 
to  the  Degrees  conferred  by  the  University  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science,  and  Medicine, 
liiis  Examination  is  accepted  (1)  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  lieu  of 
the  Entranoc  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst ;  and  (2)  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
lien  of  the  Prelii^nary  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  its 
Fellowship.  It  is  also  among  those  Examinations  of  which  some  one  must  be 
passed  (1)  by  every  Medical  Student  on  commencing  his  professional  studies ; 
and  (2)  ^  evciy  person  entering  upon  Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney — 
any  such  person  Matriculating  in  the  First  Division  being  entitled  to  exemption 
from  one  year's  servioe. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 

May  26th,  1873.  Registrar. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA  |  f  f  1». 

(Cargo  only.)  |  Thursday.  Friday.  Mon^y. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  retnming  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  tw’elve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  throngh,  vid  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  India,  and  throngh  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  i^ned  at  the 
Company’s  Ofllce.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
LEBEAU  Si  CO.,  6  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at 
the  Company’s  Offices,  120  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  or  Oriental  Place 
Southampton.  * 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


'Thursday,  May  8  Friday  morning, 
Si  22,  at  2  p.m.,  _  Mny  16  and  30, 
and  everyalter-  ‘  andevcryalter- 

uate  Thursday.  nate  Friday. 


]\TATI0NAL  agricultural  LABOURERS’  UNION. 

CHIEF  OFF 


-LH  CHIEF  OFFICES FORFIELD  PLACE,  LEAMINGTON.  Object.— 
To  Improve  the  general  condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions.  To 
promote  co-operation  and  communication  between  Unions  already  in  existence. 

TRUSTEES : 

A.  Auxold,  Esq.,  Hampton-in- Arden. 

Jesse  Coluxos,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Edward  Jexkixs,  Esq.,  Temple. 

W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Perriston  Towers,  Ross. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Jos.  Arch  (President.) 

G.  Allington.  H.  Blackwell.  • 

E.  Haynes.  G.  Jordan. 

T.  Parker.  J.  Prickett, 

T.  Biddle.  J.  Harris. 

B.  Herring.  G.  Lnnnon. 

E.  PiU.  E.  Russell. 

(All  Farm  Labourers.) 

CONSULTING  COMMITTEE: 

k.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton.  Lloyd  Jones,  Esq.,  London. 

H.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Brlghtling.  Dr.  Langford,  Birmingham, 

llev.  F.  8.  Attenborough,  Leamington.  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell,  London. 

Professor  Beesly,  London.  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

tl.  Brookes,  Esrp,  London.  Rev.  A.  O’Neil,  Birmingham, 

resse  CoUlugs,  E^.,  Birmingham.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  London, 

r.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Rugby.  Mr.  Geo.  Potter,  London, 

r.  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Helper.  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart, 

r.  S.  Curwin,  Esq.,  Upton.  W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Ross. 

}eo.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P.  Jno.  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

I«o.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.jBinningham.  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  „ 

dr.  H.  Duckett,  Leamington.  Rev.  C.  K.  Paul,  Wimbomc. 

lev.  Canon  Glrdlestone.  Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.,  „ 

dr,  George  Howell,  London.  E.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Daventry. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  w’eight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and 
£20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Pxxixsular  axd  Orikxtal  Comp  ant  from 
London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  nniform  chaiigc  of  1$,  Ad.  per  lb.  Foil 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.O. 


Great  northern  railway.— tourist 

ARRANGEMENTS,  1878. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  bo 
in  force  from  May  26th  to  the  Slst  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

General  Manager. 


MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illostrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaud,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  0  0  0 

300  Specimens,  lax^r,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  00  ta 
000  Gnineos  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of 
these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasnre  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  miUinen, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrehaser^  when 
the  emergencies  of  sadden  or  nnexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  npwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mooming  Warehouse,  iu  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

24>'>,  247,  249,  and  201  Regent  Street. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

'The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  1872,  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  Thnrsday,  15th  May,  1873,  at  which  BERNARD  HALL, 
Esq.,  presided,  showed,  in  the 

Fire  Braxch, 

'That  the  premiums  for  1872,  after  deducting  reinsurances,  amounted  to 
£260,658,  and  the  losses  to  £237,207  (incinding  £80,084  lost  in  the  great  Boston 
fire),  and  that,  after  providing  for  all  liabilities,  the  Reserve  Fund  stands  at 
£88,061. 

Ix  THE  Life  Braxcti, 

That  an  amount  equal  to  69*4  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received  in  the 
year  was  added  to  the  Life  Fund  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  divisions  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  two  quinquennial  valuations  and  the  payment  of  all  claims  and  ex¬ 
penses,  the  amoimt  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund  is  equivalent  to  GO’9  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  premioms  received  on  every  policy  now  in  existence. 

New  business— first  qniuqnenninm  .  £718,.385 

Du.  second  do.  .  1,412,400 

FUXDS  axd  SECURlTIEtf. 

The  funds  of  the  Company  stand  as  follows  : — 

Capital  Paid-up .  £179,800 

Life  Assurance  Accumulation  Fond .  173,733 

Annuity  Fond .  7,704 

Reserve  Fund . 88,001 

The  income  of  the  Company  is  now .  £399,495 

Funds  in  hand .  593,270 

Memo.— The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction  of  claims,  £1,165,240, 

1873. 

This  is  the  Queen  Life  Bonus  year,  and  all  participating  policies  issued  during 
the  year  will  be  entitled  to  a  full  year’s  bonus  out  of  the  division  of  profits  to  be 
declared  at  Slst  December  next. 

J.  MONCRIEFF  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Snb-Mauager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 

Liverpool,  May  16,  1873. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxfoni  Street,  W, 
BIRMINGHAM — Mannfactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street.  ^ 
Established  18U7. 


^rilE  SCOTTISH  imperial  insurance  company. 

X  LONDON-2  KING  WILLIAM  STEET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW— 60  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annnitics. 

Life  Assurances  w  ith  or  w itbont  participation  in  Profits. 

Non-Forfeiture  Assurances. — ^Tables  arc  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which, 
at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  tlie  Company’s  ordinary  Life 
Policies  may  be  surrendered,  or  Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowed 
iu  lieu  ther^f. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

,  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  S.W, 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


/ 
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•nniNGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

•  •  « _ {««  #vr«n OKA  K/ill  /w  1  AAA 


RANGER  HOSPITAL  (1851),  Brompton,  and 

167  Piccadilly,  ‘  * 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  Prom  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
sufllering  be  laid  before  you — could  yon  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trilling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet 
they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before 
their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  con¬ 
tributions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach 
the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCEIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which  is 
free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensivo 
kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.'W. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Contts  &  Co.,  8trand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W _ 


JHj  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  260,  600,  or  1,000 

wowifl  cftrriAR^ 

SSnGTON’S  cricket  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
unoiNOTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

*  - S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 


BDGINGTON' 

celebrity  as  the  best. 

tiffany,  scrim  canvas,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  fa.  CO.,  62  (only)  Old  Ken* 
Road,  London,  S.E.  _ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


WM.  YOUNGER  &  CO.’S 

ALES. 

excel  the  Ales  of  “  WM.  YOUNGER  &  CO.,”  which  can  be  had 
retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1749.  London  Stores, 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

•  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  is  enabled,  being 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  p^d  for 
the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home  daily,  and  every 
information  free  at  67  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac¬ 
tory,  Gilbert  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless  Dentistry 
as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  Jones,  D.D.8.” — Press. 


Liverpool  Office  :  51  South  John  Street, 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CBEAM  OF  IBISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  S^l,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful  fragrance 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

IIANUFACTUREI)  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehonsemen,  and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

*016  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  A;  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND  OF  ALL  OTHER  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of 
well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  deUcately- 
fiaTonred  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service 
Gazette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  Si  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Epps’s  Caefioine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

M0ItS02Sr»S  os’  I»E-E»SI3STE3 

As  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3s. ;  Loxenges  in  boxes  from  2j.  6d. ;  Globules 
in  bottles  from  24. ;  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  64.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  Si  SON, 

124  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  Londo;;^ 

.  See  name  on  label. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  complied  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
mutation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmoro  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  £.C. 


TO  RUPTURED  PERSONS. 

THE  ORTHONEMIC  TRUSS 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  Truss  invented,  and  equally  applicable  for  both  sexes. 
The  chief  advantages  of  the  Orthonemio  Truss  is  its  lightness  of  weight,  its 
simplicity  and  adaptability  to  all  the  movements  of  the  body  ;  it  has  no  galling 
Steel  Springs  to  chafe  or  irritate,  and  it  is  extremely  durable  and  unlikely  to  get 
out  of  repair.  The  prioee  place  the  Truss  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  the  only 
Truss  that  gives  the  lifting  power  in  an  unobjectionable  manner.  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  Drs.  Ferguson,  Gall,  and  other  leading 
Medical  Men.  A  Single  Truss,  74. ;  Double  Truss,  124.,  sent  by  post ;  size  round 
the  hips  the  only  mcasorement  required.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  Joseph 
Long,  Patent  Truss  and  Surgical  Instrumeut  Maker,  61  Berners  Street,  Ipswich. 

PATENT  CHEST  EXPANDING  BRACES 

FOR  BOTH  BEXKB. 

They  prevent  Stooping  of  the  Shoulders  and  cure  Contracted  Chests  and 
Deformities  of  the  Spine.  Prices  from  64. 

Jnst  pnblished,  a  Pamphlet  on  “  Raptures  ;  their  Curative  and  Mechanical 
Treatment,”  two  stamps. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  AlizabetA  Lasenby. 


LEA  &  FEBBINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  improves  the  appetite  and 
aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  Si  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  lables. 
AasxTS — CROSSE  A  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in 
Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ERAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^IIIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  efTective 

J-  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite , 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  arc  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions,  the 
distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of  spirits,  dnlness 
of  s^ht,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  I4.  and  2s.  9d.  per 


■HEATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

-L'  NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed  hitherto 
by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  future,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years  ago,  be  signed  by  his 
ooUea^e  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Hermann 
von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known 
standard  quality  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

XIiLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATSBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia, 
and  Potass. 

•ks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  Si  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  61  SON,  Ruthin 
1  Wales.  ^  >  »  » 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  Si  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATK^  PIIJIaS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 

-i-  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  daring  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  con- 
rider^  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  tlds  as  one  of  the  moat  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use,  and  are 
certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attaoking  any  vital  pfirt. 

Obtained  throngh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  I4.  and  2s.  9d, 


I^EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 


Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

has  bwn  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thonsands  who 
used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentihice  that  can  be  relied  on. 
2s.  9d,  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

^es,  Sfrengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  34.  6d.,  7s.,  IO4.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  214.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

«  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Arms.  44.  Gd.  and  84.  6<i.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Ferfomer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  ArUcles, 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Medicinal 

Efficacy. — In  cases  of  Glandular  and  othei  diseases  arising  from  here¬ 
ditary  taints,  the  use  of  those  healing  and  purifying  remedies  is  always  followed 
by  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  Ointment  must  be  well  mbbed  upon  tnesKm, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  ailing  part,  and  the  Pills  shonld  be  taken 
in  alternative  rather  than  porgative  doses.  These  excellent  Medicammts  wm 
then  act  in  union,  quell  local  mischief,  re-^ablish  parity 
the  systeni,  and  spare  unmerited  suffering  or  untimely  death, 
and  the  most  loathsome  class  of  skin  diseases  are  which 

correctiiiflr.  and  Boothinsr  inflnenoes  of  Holloway's  well  known  prepa  , 
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IS  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHERINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Vols. 
1.  and  II.  870.,  30i. 

'*  In  tTTo  handsome  Tolnmcs  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  ns  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects 
a  favoorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.” — Athenaeum. 

**  In  these  volumes  the  anther  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.” — Morning  Poet. 

**  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valnable  contribntion  to  English  History. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilfnl  writer.  His  style— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic 
— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.”— Z>ai/y  Newe. 

**  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscien* 
tious  investigation.”— ^Standard. 

“  For  pleasant  reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr. 
Dixon’s  volumes.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  EdlbKl  Irom  tbo  French  b;  CHABLOTTE  M.  YONQE, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  8vo.,  14«. 

«  This  is  a  curious  book— one  of  those  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome 
to  all  sorts  of  readers.  Those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  the  aneien  riginie  will 
find  in  it  a  profusion  of  details  that  cannot  fail  to  'delight  them.  Stndents  of 
history  will  be  glad  of  the  curious  particulars  here  provided  for  their  amusement 
as  well  as  instruction.” — Examiner. 

TO  and  P'ROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Hubebt 

E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  Author  of  “  Life  in  a  French  ChAteau.”  8vo., 
with  Illustrations,  Ifi«. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  th^  TAMAR :  a  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  15«.  ' 

To  all  who  vi<it  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and 
ntcresting  information.”- Sfandard. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and' 'aSHORE.  By 

PARKER  GILLMORE  (“  Ubiqne  ”),  Author  of  ”  Prairie  Farms  and 
Prairie  Folk,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  2l«. 

**  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  froUc.”— /oAa  Dull. 

.  - A  .  -  ..  . 

THE  KEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

WILLINGr  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  Uncle  Silas,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

Bj  LADY  EMILY  P0N80NBY,  Author  ol  “  The  DhKipUne  ol  Lite.” 

8  vols. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katherine  King,  Author  of 

••  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.”  8  vols. 

MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,”  ”  Salem  Chapel,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

“  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  'The  Fifeshire  scenes  arc 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels.” 

— Athenaeum. 

“  The  gem  of  this  novel,  ‘  May,’  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  her- 
self.  She  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  her  character.”— /Sa/wrday  Review. 

WILD  GEORG  IE.  By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of  “  LIL,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power.”— Pori. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  «  Ursula’s 

Love  Story,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.” — John  Bull. 


,  „  'The  'Third  Edition,  in  8vo.,  toned  paper,  cloth,  price  Is  6d. 

rpHE  CAUSES  of  SOCIAI.  REVOLT:  a  Lecture.  R. 

Captain  Maxes,  R.N.  ^  .•**.*  ^ 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  sewed,  price  6d.,  or  4s.  per  dozen. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

No.  I.,  in  8vo.,  2«8  pages,  price  4s.  sewed. 

HERMATIIENAj  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Literature 

Science,  and  Philosophy.  By  Members  of  Trinity  CoUeffe  TJnhM»^ 
(To  be  continued  Annnally.)  . 

London :  LONGMANS  A  C().  pnblin  ;  E.  PONSONBY. 

MAJOR  NOEL  ON  THE  SOURCE  OP  MENTAL  IJPE. 

In  8 VO.,  with  Four  Illnstrative  Plates,  prioe  6«.  cloth. 

ON  the  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MENTAL  LIFE.  By 

Major  -Nokl,  Author  of  “  GnindzUge  der  Phrenologie,”  of  which  Twn 
Editions  have  been  published  in  Germany. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day  is  pnblished,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  Illostrated  by  8  Plates  Be  6d 

rpiIE  PHILOSOPHY  of  EVOLUTION.  (An  Actonian 

X  Prize  Essay.)  By  B.  T.  Lownb,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physioloev 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  Ac. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  PubUsbed,  price  6d. 

!  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY  and  REPUBLICAN- 

j  ISM^  By  James  Attoun. 

London  :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  Piccadilly. 

jyTACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  164,  For  JUNE 

**.  Contents  of  the  Number: 

1.  A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.  By  Wiluam  Black,  Author  of  “The  Strafige 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  ® 

2.  OUR  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROBABLE  FUTURE  IN  INDIA. 

Part  II.  ByjAS.  Routledge. 

3.  UNSATISFACTORY. 

4.  WORKHOUSE  GIRLS  :  What  They  Are,  and  How  to  Help  Them.  By 
Joanna  H.  Hill. 

5.  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

6.  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.  By  P.  C.  Burnand. 
Chapters  VIII.— XII. 

7.  THE  ENGLISH  CENSUS  OF  1871,  AND  THE  BOUNDARIES  QUES¬ 
TION.  By  R.  H.  iNULXs  Paloiiave. 

8.  VERMONT. 

9.  HYMNS  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  :— . 

“  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritiis.” 

“  Hymn  on  the  Accession  :  For  National  Blessings.” 

.  10.  THE  TRAVELLER’S  CALENDAR. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE  1873. 

DCXCII.  Price  2s.  6J. 

Contents ;  < 

THE  PARISIANS.  Book  VII. 

THE  DOCTOR  ABROAD.  Conclusion. 

AMATEUR  THEOLOGY :  Arnold’s  Literature  and  Dogmas. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER.  Couclosion. 

OUR  COMING  GUEST. 

MRS.  OLIPH ANT’S  NOVELS. 

THE  SECOND  GLADSTONE  ADMINISTRATION. 

W.  Blackwood  Si  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

riMlE  ART -JOURNAL  For  JUNE  (Price  2«.  ed.)  Con- 

X  tains  the  following 

UNE  ENORAVINOS. 

.1.  THE  GKIATHERD  OP  GRANADA,  after  R.  Anbdell,  R.A. 

II.  THE  MADONNA,  WITH  8S.  GEORGE  AND  PAUL,  after  G.  BelUXI. 
lU.  MUSIC’S  MARTYR,  after  G.  O.  Adams. 

LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIOXff. 

The  Dee  :  Its  Aspect  and  its  History.  The  Paris  Salox  of  1878. 

Part  V.  By  J.  8.  Howson,  Dean  of  Art  ix  the  Belfry.  No.  VI.  By 
Chester.  Illustrated.  Llewellynu  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  lUol- 

EXHiBmoxs :  The  Royal  Academy —  trated. 


Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters —  Venetiax  Paixters,  No.  V.  By 
Institute  of  Water-Colo  nr  Painters.  W.  B.  Soott. 

The  Vienna  Exhibition.  Illustrated.  Famous  Jewels.  By  John  Piggot, 
Society  of  French  Aimsrs.  jun.,  Ac.,  &c. 

Aht-Union  of  London.  * 

•**  The  Volume  for  1872  is  Now  Ready.  Price  31*.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 
London  ;  VIRTUE  Si  CO.,  Iry  Lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


PENRUDDOCKE. 


By  Hamilton  Aiof.  3  vols. 

[Aifart  week. 


Now  ready,  One  Shilling,  No.  1G2. 

nnilE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE.  With  Illus- 

X  trations  by  Geohoe  du  Maurieh  and  S.  L.  Fildes. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IX.— A  Man  without  a  Will. 
X.— After  the  Play.  XI.— The  Rights  of  the  Matter.  XII.— Where  the 
Carcase  is — . 

IN  FRIENDSHIP. 

OUR  CIV1I.ISAT10N. 

NEW  ROME. 

SOME  LITERARY  RAMBLINGS  ABOUT  BATH. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

WILLOWS  :  A  Sketch.  (With  an  lUnstration.) 

SMITH,  ELDER  k  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 

rpilE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JUNE.  Edited  by 

X  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Contents : 

DEATH  OF  MR.  MILL.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  INHUMANITY.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN.  By  Fmnz  HUffer. 

THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  AGNOSTICS.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 

DEER  FORESTS  AND  CULPABLE  LUXURY.  By  A.  H.  Beesly. 

THE  ANARCHY  OP  LONDON.  By  J.  8.  Storr. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  AND  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 
LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  X.  to  XII.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  Edith  Simeox. 

CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  mo^t 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
(lay,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  4ic.,  &c.  Safe  Investments  m 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentnres,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreim  Bonds, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  ic. 

Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Ehtablisukd  1882. 

Bankers  :  London  and  WKSTMixirrER,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

rpo  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 

X  NINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  INVESTMENTS,  containing  « 
Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share 
Markets,  Ac.,  \»ith  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  ^  j 
per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy  or  Be.  annually. — Lavington  Si  Pennington, 
Royal  Excliange  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Plinth  by  SPOTTISWOODB  k  00.  at  No.  8  New-str^  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by  EDWARD  DALLOW 

at  No.  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  MidiUesex.— jSufKrcfay,  May  31 , 1873. 
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